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OOK CLOSELY at this kitchen. You may find a produ 
L you make in your plant. The key below will point 
Socony-Vacuum Process Product designed to speed 
manufacturing operations, improve quality, help you cut 

Scores of these special products from petroleu 
already in use, serving more than 30 basic industries. P; 
Products specialists, working with manufacturers, ar: 


What’ ki 
for ; OU shied stantly developing new products and new uses for | 
products to meet specific needs. 
bad ad Ld . . . . 
It’s a new service to industry. Get the facts now fro: 
| fr e Socony-Vacuum Representative. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., 26 Broadway, New York 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, General Petroleur 
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Key to this picture... and better processing for you! 








0 < Curtains...5 4 Products give inexpensive Qo Drain Mat...S/V Sovaloids serve as plasti- Floor Tile...S/V Sovaloids used to plasti- 
icy to curtains, rainwear. cizers for natural and synthetic rubber. cize resins. S/V Ceremuls aid in pressing 

Q *: une! Towels...Special oils* give water 5 ] Whiteware...S/V Ceremuls help give vitreous tile. 
weling and other papers. uniform glaze to whiteware and porcelain. Orange Juice...S/V Sovabeads adsorb 
a ony 11 tempering oils © Meat Wrapping...Qils and petrolatums moisture in powdered orange juice cans. 
6. ing to assure used in butchers’ wrapping papers, pro- ©! Eggs...S/V Prorex Oil C* retards quality 






duce odorless blood-proof papers. loss during cold storage. 












Another contribution from a progressive industry 


Socony-Vacuum Process Products 
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R- READINGS 





Save Costly Hours and Errors on all types 
of Products and Production Machines 


NO DIALS TO READ: No “pointer-to-dial” reading to in- 
vite errors. 


NO “INTERPRETER” NEEDED: Veeder-Readings are direct 
»+- nothing to translate or decode. And the bold, black-and- 
white figures are easy to read. 


NO TIME LAG: Veeder-Readings are up-to-the-minute... give 
you the whole story on production as of now. 


NO TIME LIKE THE PRESENT: Now’s the time to find out 
how Veeder-Root Countrol can count to your advantage, in 
your plant or in your product... or both. Write. 


VEEDER-ROOT INC. 


HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., 955 St. James St., Montreal 3. 
In England: Veeder-Root Ltd., Dickinson Works, 20 Purley Way, 


Croydon, Surrey. 
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If you manufacture generators, or trans form- 
ers, or other equipment that serves the pow- 
er industry, you entrust the service life 
of your product to WIRE. Belden Man- 
ufacturing Company provides magnet 
wire, lead wire, braided and strand- 
ed cables, and many other special- 
ized wires for these applications. 
Backed by over 40 years of know- 
how and pioneering research, 
Belden products fill your 


There is” most critical requirements. 

plus serge Making the right wire to 

ger den meet your needs is 
ire 


Belden’s Business. 
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WIREMAKER FOR 
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s aved— because nine out of ten fires are preventable. 


| Act now to save your share of such a loss. 


Fire Prevention Week, October 5th to 11th 


AST year, property lost by fire cost Americans over 
$560,000,000.00. Nine-tenths of this could have been _ policyholders have received substantial dividend savings 






friendly, nationwide. And every year since organization our 


Look into the plus-protection of all types of Hardware 


Learn and Mutuals fire and casualty insurance. Licensed in every 


Bliow each simple fire prevention rule. Ask your Hard- __ state, with offices from coast to coast. 


Ware Mutuals representative for a free copy of 
vee @ur Fire Prevention Guide. And for greater 
*) §gfety—let him make sure you have adequate 
e and extended coverage insurance for your 
me and business. You'll have sound, full- 
(ws Gtandard protection—carefully programmed to 
ry Bove: today’s increased values. 

* You'll have the many benefits of the policy 
back of the policy,too. Our claims settlements are 
Speedy, sympathetic. Our service is prompt, 







Vie waase 


Non- assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance for your 
AUTOMOBILE . . . HOME . . . BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 
Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company. Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Mutual Impl t and Hardu h Company. Home Office. Owatonna, Minnesota 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
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Robert R. Young 


Chairman, 


Federation for Railway Progress, devises a pie chart show- 
ing in their relative values the qualities he considers most 
important in the bond paper he uses 


“The Federation for Railway Prog- 
ress,”’ says Mr. Young, “is primarily 
a vehicle for the expression of public 
interest in our railroads.” And 
through an aroused, nation-wide 
interest in the railroads, Mr. Young 
plans to break the monopoly that 
dominates the railroad industry. 
If this monopoly did not exist, rail- 
road equipment, he says, would long 
ago have been modernized, and our 
railroads today would be earning 
incomes comparable with the tele- 
phone companies, the utilities, and 
industry in general. 

The objectives of the FRP are 
stated by Mr. Young as follows: 
“The Federation for Railway Prog- 
ress is determined to improve rail- 
road service and equipment; to 
create an equitable balance among 
ail wages, rates and investment 
returns; to inform the public about 
railroad facts; to staff the industry 
with efficient and confident manage- 


ments; to abolish monopolistic prac- 
tices. The Federation, in the public 
interest, pledges its support to 
restoring efficiency, competition, 
courtesy and earning power to the 
American railroads.” 

Note how, among other objec- 
tives of the Federation, Mr. Young 
purposes “‘to create an equitable 
balance among rail wages, rates and 
investment returns.”” This prime 
essential of balance is most impor- 
tant also in the fabrication of fine 
paper. Balanced Certificate Bond, 
Ledger and Index are made with 
the correct pop test, tear and fold- 
ing endurance for their fibre con- 
tent. And it is this balance which 
we have pioneered in the manufac- 
ture of paper that gives the user of 
Certificate, Bond, Ledger and Index 
a better typewriting sheet, and a 
faster, better printing sheet, offset 
and letterpress, and on office print- 
ing machines. 


CERTIFICATE BOND 


Manufactured by Crocker-McElwain Co., Holyoke, Mass. 














The Certificate Family of balanced papers, bond, opaque, ledger 
and index, is fabricated for modern production needs, letterpress 
and offset, and for typewriters and office printing machines. 














In World War II the United S: re 
was more than a fighting ally agai: .; usit 
Axis. It was the arsenal of dem : 
the chief supplier of military wi 

In 1947 the aid of America ; 
enlisted in another war—the war 
hunger in Europe. Food is the 
weapon. 

An all-out “save food” camp 
home is being mapped to make | 
large shipments overseas. It’s a 
job primarily. 

So President Truman picked 

salesman to head his Citizens 
Committee (page 21). His 
Charles Luckman, president of 
Bros. Co. 
e Newsboy Start—The selling ca 
the man who gained chief fam 
door-to-door soap salesman date 
to 1918. As a boy of nine, he b 
two-year job selling newspapers 
school. His stand was opposit 
Meuhlbeach Hotel in Kansas (¢ 
city and a hotel often frequent 
President ‘Truman. 

When Luckman graduated in 
from the University of Illinois wit 
B.S. degree in architecture, he f 
little use for his book knowledge. \\ 
wanted to hire an architect when t! 
was no building going on? 

e First Fling at Soap—Luckman fig 
nobody did. So he landed a “teu 
rary” job as draftsman in the advert 
department of Colgate-Palmolive-| 
Co. He used it as a springboard t 
sales career by first laying out a 
portfolio and then proving its valu 
selling soap successfully with it. 

In less than a year, he was made supe: 
visor of all Chicago salesmen for C 
gate. 

e Shift—He was manager of Colgat 
largest district when he was induced 
leave that company and become 
manager of Pepsodent Co. Here he 1 
smack into a nasty customer-relat 
problem: Sales of Pepsodent as a | 
leader by cut-rate stores had made othe: 
retailers unhappy. He solved the pi 
lem by helping to get a national fa: 
trade act through Congress, 

Within a year after he had move 
up to president of Pepsodent, Lev 
Bros. bought both Pepsodent and Luc: 
man. On July 1, 1946, he becan 
president of Lever Bros. Co., the amb 
tious American subsidiary of the Britis 


owned soap-making empire. 

e Confidence—His confidence as a sale 
man is not diminished by his first bi: 
noncommercial assignment. Just befor 
he boarded the Lever Bros. private pin: 
at the Boston Airport for Washingto: 
this week, he said: “I’m going to sé 
this big, and play it bold.” 
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ited Sto a 
gal ~ YBINESS WEEK Prices show an increased confidence as the shape and scope of the 
Mo i ; ; 

- foreign-aid : 
his IGTOBER 4, 1947 oreign-aid program become more clear 
aj é Farm prices by mid-September were 22% above the 1920 peak— and 
ar z they have increased since. Wholesale prices on Sept. 20 had risen for | 2 
_— consecutive weeks. Food this week was the highest ever in all the indexes. 


And the end is not yet. 











LOS 





In grain, for example, the government plans to push its buying. It has 
to get the wheat before it is bought by people who will use it, not resell it. 
Hope is to complete wheat buying by January or February 





ft | : Neither raw materials nor wholesale prices give any sign that food 
| costs are going to come down. Scattered cuts at retail haven’t backed up 
me a on distributors or producers, apparently. 

tes | ‘ ° Spot prices of a dozen important foodstuffs averaged daily by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics skyrocketed 10 points on Monday. The jump was the 
‘ite widest for any single day so far this year. 

Cit Even if government buying for foreign aid becomes more sophisticated, 
ited it’s hard to see any major decline in food costs in 1947. 

Yet the unexpected can happen. And it is unexpected only when you 
witl can’t foresee it. Thus prices will continue to haunt the econony. 

rout & 








Family food bills put a squeeze on other consumer goods. 


Wholesale prices of all foods have risen 60% since the end of OPA. 
pul That, of course, is in terms of prices officially paid. It doesn’t account for 
black market transactions before ceilings came off. 
e-Pec: @ But, even allowing for the fact that prices actually paid were higher 
at that time, the ensuing rise has been staggering. With consumers now 
paying 40% more dollars for food, they aren’t eating any better. 

And they have a smaller percentage of income left over after paying 
Super the food bill. Incomes are up only 15% from June, 1946. 





‘< ‘ 
Food bills have outrun incomes conspicuously in recent months. 





edt @ Personal incomes rose between 3% and 4% from May to September. 
on i In the same period, food prices were going up nearly 14%. 

tion: This squeeze on incomes by food costs can be met by (1) saving less 
| los out of current earnings; (2) drawing on past savings; (3) going into debt; 
or (4) spending less for other things. 

The first three alternatives dry up after just so long a time. 

* 
on Markups on most industrial products have been modest alongside foods. 
uch The wholesale price average of all products other than farm and foods 
“et has risen 30% since the end of OPA. And this last summer, while foods 
tish were going up 14%, industrial prices went up only 6%. 

4 

Timing of any downturn in commodity prices could have a more than 
ordinarily important effect on business next year. 

Suppose the government finishes buying relief wheat by the end of 
next January. A marked drop in food prices might well ensue. And that 
~ would be going on just when unions are planning to come up for their next 

round of wage increases. Their bargaining position wouldn't be helped. 


“PAGE 9 On the other hand, they may win higher wages before any turn. Then 
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management would be saddled with an added cost burden while still facing 
a possible dip in raw materials prices accompanied by inventory losses. 


High prices for imported commodities were much more vulnerable 
than are those of things produced in this country. 


The reason is foreign need for dollars. Many markets have been 
nervous lately on the possibility of a flood of shipments that normally would 
go to other countries. But the rush hasn’‘t come—yet. 

Cocoa, for example, has gone through the roof, and rubber is up. 


More complicated is the position of commodities produced in this coun- 
try and also imported in quantity. Copper is pretty typical. 

If producers such as Chile, Rhodesia, and the Belgian Congo decided 
all of a sudden they would rather sell to Uncle Sam for dollars than to Europe 
for pounds or francs, the domestic price would crack. 








Credit men are becoming increasingly wary these days. 





One fear is that consumers will go into debt beyond their ability to 
repay after time sales get free rein when Regulation W lapses. 

More basic, though, is the fear of a business recession next year. The 
New York Credit Men‘s Assn. this week announced results of a membership 
poll: 80% of those answering see a spill next year. 


Most of those so minded think it will come in the second quarter. 

Remember, though, that New York has been unduly pessimistic right 
along. Gotham feels the swings in soft goods, notably apparel, too keenly. 

e 

Most types of producers’ goods will continue to boom for a long time 
under the Marshall Plan (or, you might say, Western Europe’s four-year 
plan for rebuilding manufacturing industries). 

These are the goods for which these nations will conserve their dollar 
balances while accepting Marshall Plan aid in food and fuel. 

But there are a lot of consumers’ hard goods that won't have any such 
backlog. Many long-scarce items already are in pretty fair supply. 








Producers of vacuum cleaners, washers, water heaters, and the like are 
telling dealers that the time has come to get out and sell. Floor stocks are 
becoming adequate, and in a few cases current production is sitting too 
long on manufacturers’ loading platforms. 

Output has risen because small motors are easier to get. 

e 


Easing demand for consumers’ hard goods may change the labor market. 





It’s still hard for many manufacturers to get the kinds of workers they 
want with unemployment down around 2-million. 


oe 
Steel men see no catching up with demand if Western Europe is granted 
the quantities it wants. 








This isn’t just the matter of the steel which will be allocated. It also 
includes the steel products which will go into machines and transportation 
equipment that are needed. 


lron Age says this week that order books will be in such a mess by the 
end of this year that business will likely have to be canceled in huge 
quantities and delivery schedules rearranged. 
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URES OF THE WEEK 





@ § Lotest Preceding Month 
: Week Week Ago 


a 
+ 


4E INDEX (see chart below), . . . . . . “1842 f1818 184.2 


CTION 
iteel ingot operations (% of capacity)... ..... 2.6... cece eee eee eee eee eee 94.4 94.1 92.4 
tegliction of automobiles and trucks................0eeccceeeceeeeeees 106,121 +109,734 88,098 
inginecring const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... $22,452 $21,513 $18,543 
Mectric power output (million kilowatt-hours). ................00eeceeeees 4,956 4,977 4,940 
Drude oil (daily average, 1,000 bbl.)..... 2.2.22. eee eee ee eee eee ee eee 5,196 5,200 5,157 
3ituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)............eeceeeeeeeseceeenes 2,040 2,100 2,000 
ADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 89 88 85 
All Other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)..... 2.2... 22... cece eee eens 66 66 65 
Money in circulation (Wednesday series, millions)...............++seeeee0% $28,556 $28,633 $28,302 
partment store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ +8% -1% -5% 
Hiness failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)...............0+eeeeeeeeees 77 73 64 
ICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100).................000. 433.6 429.0 420.0 
instrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 273.4 272.0 264.6 
r estic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100). . . 379.2 380.4 376.2 
Fimbhed steel composite (Steel, ton)... .........00 0. cece eee eeeeneeeeeee $75.41 75.41 $75.41 
I OI INS Sika cca wecasseceectecececseeses $37.75 $37.75 $37.83 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)........... es ee eee eens eeeees 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 
gdh inv a4 4udecdhseweeawesscsssecceeuanes $2.67 $2.72 $2.43 
ey ee enna INOW WON, IO). . 5. ccc cc cee wcccscccccsccceescceces 6.32¢ 6.32¢ 6.32¢ 
fton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)................-2+--2200- 30.78¢ 31.44¢ 32.46¢ 
EN aos tical Fees iie env ee rise Vane receneesede $1.755 $1.745 $1.745 
bber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...........02.ceseeceeeceeee 17.50¢ +16.62¢ 15.17¢ 
NANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).............0eeeeeeeeeees 118.9 119.8 121.6 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)...............- 3.30% 3.26% 3.189% 
grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................... 2.66% 2.63% 2.56% 
loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average). ............+.- 14-14% 14-14% 13-14% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 1-1/18% 1% 1% 


ANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Yeor 
Ago 


183.2 


90.2 
85,495 
$17,863 
4,518 
4,778 
2,104 


$2.00 
5.57¢ 
38.13¢ 
$1.330 


22.50¢ 


119.6 
3.15% 
2.59% 

14-11% 


3207 
276 7 


1941 
Average 


162.2 


"9 


3 
98,236 
$19,433 
3.130 
3,842 
1,685 


S86 
52 
$9,613 
4.17% 


228 


198.1 
138.5 
146.6 
$56.73 
$19.48 
12.022¢ 
$0.99 
3.38¢ 
13.94¢ 
$1.281 
22.16¢ 


78.0 
4.33% 
.77% 
1.00% 


Scx 
BK 


tom 






















































































Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..................2+0+5 47,303 47,498 47,095 45,901 ++27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks..................+0+ 64,566 64,714 63,730 67,449 ++#32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................. 12,935 12,858 12,406 10,068 ++46,963 
Setusities loans, reporting member banks.................0020cceeeeeeees 1,906 1,899 2,162 3.160 ++1,038 
U_ S. gov't and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . . 38,680 39,022 38,400 45,319 ++15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks. ..................000eee0e. 4,317 4,309 4,237 4,090  ++4,303 
Excess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..................22.: 950 1,150 850 724 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series)................. 22,573 22,394 22,478 24,585 2,265 
*Preliminary, week ended September 27th. $Ceiling fixed by government. 8Date for “Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
: +Revised. ++Estimate (B.W .—Jul.12° 47-016) 
2920; | a et = 
3? | ——190 8 
We w 
200) i 
Oe 180 © 
[ ae! ae a . 
N t ais: eee by ; } SEE per 
Sheol AN 2s 708 
. Vad a en cK fa ee : 
140 Lit ie ‘Scranaueey 4 piady a frees Cerin es 2: RAS fweeweauerse ptistirils ! ! ] | ! ! ] 160 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 oe a wa oF he on? 
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PUTTING 


Pushing the giant liners around and 
easing them into their berths seem 
like feats of magic for the tiny tugs 
which handle them with such appar- 
ent ease. But that tininess is wholly 
relative. Like the floating cities they 
maneuver so skillfully, the tugs are 
packed with power from stem to 
stern. On all of them, and on thou- 
sands of other vessels of every size, 
there is supplementary power... 
storage battery power... which per- 
forms a multitude of vital tasks. In 


a large percentage of the vessels this 











A LADY IN HER PLACE 


supplementary power is supplied by 
Exide Batteries. 

There are Exide Batteries for every 
storage battery need. They supply 
safe and dependable power for time- 
and-cost-saving battery electric trucks 
and mine haulage units. They are 
used by telephone and_ telegraph 


Exide 


BATTERIES 





-on¢ 
companies and radio stations. On r_ @ 
roads and aircraft they perform a \\"~ = 
variety of duties. And on million: 1 
cars and trucks, they give daily pr" 

that ‘“When it’s an Exide, you sta! ner 

t 
For 59 years the name Exide | 


stood for dependability, econo! 


safety and long life. Information: | 

- ‘ : . wi 
garding the application of st! 
a pus' 
batteries for any business or indus! ¢ 
, spel 


use is available upon request. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COM?! be. 
Philadelphia 32 ' 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto to c 
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CIVILIAN-MILITARY STRUGGLE over 
1 the basic approach to economic prob- 
lems is starting to show up in industrial 
zation planning. It’s the same issue that 
H the war agencies. 
Fhis time Secretary of Commerce Harriman is 
Vilian ball-carrier. 
“The new National Security Resources Board, 
slave! outfit in industrial preparedness, is tied 
n to the military establishment (BW—Sep. 13 
"pb). Chairman Arthur M. Hill was nominated 
restal; the No. 2 man, Clinton Robinson, is a 
e Somervell aide. 
But Commerce officials have long nursed the 
hat they were the natural mobilization plan- 
They‘ve been pushing their ideas at the new 
y. They’re being rebuffed—and Harriman 
‘t like it. 
he White House is a little edgy over military 
ance in NSRB. So Harriman is being encour- 
to keep himself in the picture. 


One looming clash is over stockpiling of criti- 
aterials. The Munitions Board has been hold- 
bff because of high prices and keen industrial 
ond for the same goods. 

Now the board wants to go ahead regardless 
ther than wait four years for the end of the 
t@eshall Plan. It’s upped its cost estimates from 
Sass Egp-billion to $2.5-billion and hopes to override 
@ustry protests. 


” MILITARY EXPENDITURES are due to be 
1early as hot an issue as foreign aid in the next 


4 The services just lost the first round when the 
3u@get Bureau turned down a plea for 1948-49 
Mey well above this year’s appropriations. But 
Ofrestal will go to the White House with the argu- 
lent that increased armament is the other side of 
& Marshall Plan coin, is essential for any stop- 


» Administration policy isn’t set yet. But there 
i be support from congressional isolationists 


2 fA Spearhead of the rearmament campaign is to 

bé'a renewed drive for congressional commitments 
"” to Continuing procurement of 3,000-5,000 planes a 
year. 


" 
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THE STATE DEPT.-ARMY SPLIT over govern- 
ment of Germany is temporarily healed. State 
Dept. people have dropped plans to oust Gen. Clay 
from Berlin by spring. 

But they still talk of taking over military gov- 
ernment inside of a year, putting in someone like 
Ferdinand Eberstadt who would be personally ac- 
ceptable to Forrestal. 

Fundamental dispute remuins: To Gen. Clay, 
Germany is the key to Europear ecovery. To State, 
it’s just one part of Westerr curope. 


The new amiability between Clay and State 
dates from last month’s agreement on a higher level 
of industry for the U S. British zones 

A few months ago Clay was close to quitting as 
military governor. He raged when State held up his 
plan for German industry in deference to Bidau t’s 
insistence that French public opinion would have 
to be mollified. 

it took a visit from Secretary of the Arm 
Royall to keep Clay on the job in Berlin 


For the present, Clay and State are in agree- 
ment on next steps in Germany. 

Both are resigned to absorbing full British 
Zone occupation costs; this concealed loan to Eng- 
land is expected before the year-end. 

Both want British troops (who can be paid in 
pounds) kept in Germany. 

Both will insist that the U.S. wield more 
authority in bizonal affairs. 


EXPORTERS TO RUSSIA are getting nervous 
about a crackdown. They fear Marshall plan will 
interfere with the more than $100-million business 
they've done this year, mostly in heavy machinery. 

Despite rumors, no general cancellation of 
export licenses is likely. But Western Europe's 
needs for scarce capital goods will get preference 
over orders from the wrong side of the curtain. 

The U.S.S.R. is nearly back to its prewar posi- 
tion in its dealings with U. S.—both as a market 
for American goods and as a source of U. S. im- 
ports. Official figures just released show exports 
to the Soviets of $91-million in first six months of 
1947; imports from Russia totaled $32-million. 


THE STEEL INDUSTRY — unofficially — 
would now welcome a degree of government help 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK continued) 





in expanding capacity. That’s what some Wash- 
ington officials are beginning to believe. 

Their thinking is influenced by the industry’s 
testimony at recent Senate committee hearings— 
steelmakers stressed the difficulty of expanding, 
rather than their opposition to bringing in new 
capacity. 

And Washington hears that the industry is 
interested in Henry Kaiser’s proposal to permit 
five-year amortization of new plant on tax returns. 

Industry spokesmen, lately, have been com- 
plaining vigorously that the tax deductions they can 
now take for amortization are inadequate. 


® Jack Blandford, prewar housing boss and long- 
time professional in government, is being groomed 
to head the new agency that will oversee Marshall 
Plan operations. He’s handling the Budget Bureau 
side of today’s planning. .. . 

® Both labor and employers are ducking a test of 
the Taft-Hartley ban on secondary boycotts. Chat- 
tanooga carpenters dodged by laying boycotted 
linoleum at night when nobody was looking. Em- 
ployers hesitate, too, fearing difficulty of proving 
a boycott... . 

¢ CAA is girding to fight next year for large money 
for aerial navigation aids. ‘White House, with an 
eye on congressional preferences, wants to stress 
more airports instead. 


TAFT'S TOUR 


You come back from traveling with Taft 
through the Far West with this impression: Taft is 
writing the Republican platform for next year’s 
campaign—whether or not he’s the man who stands 
on it. 

Taft talked in six states: California, Oregon, 
Washington, Nevada, Idaho, and Montana. 

He talked these subjects: labor law, prices, 
reclamation, foreign policy, and health and wel- 
fare. On each, he spelled out his ideas for a Re- 
publican program in amazingly plain terms. 

And you couldn’t help noting—listening day 
by day—the seemingly casual way he switched 
back and forth between “’I think’’ and ‘’Republicans 
believe." 

Dewey and Stassen followers noted it, too. 
Some of them didn’t like it much. They realized 
(1) that, just by talking first, Taft was committing 
the party to ground from which it would be hard 
to shift, and (2) that Taft’s position in the Senate 
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gives him the means to make most of his po 
stick. 


What is the Taft program? 

Labor: He stands on the new Taft-Ho 
law. It’s fair, he says. 

Prices: Truman, and foreign aid, are to bl. 
for the present spiral. ‘Eat less’’ and prod 
more will accomplish what reviving of war cont 
would not. 

Reclamation: Taft picked Nevada to ¢ 
his chin out—’’With a budget in the neighbor; 
of $35-billion, it is no time to spend too lavis 
on public works.” 

Welfare: State and local governments m 
administer programs like relief and jobless » 
just as they do education. Aid is only for 
down-and-out. Federal government, howe 
should help the states carry the tax burden for vil 
fare, health, education, and housing—perhap: © 
the tune of an additional $1-billion a year. 









Foreign Policy: Republicans must coopeee 
with Truman to present a nation united before 
world—but the G.O.P. rejects the idea that g¢ 
along saddles it with responsibility for mista! 
Effects of past policy are fit subject for partigg 
debate. oa 

U.S. should work for a strengthened U’ 7 
without Russia if necessary. We should give 
ited additional economic aid to Europe; it wil 
courage Communism. But U.S. policy ‘sho 
not interfere with the kind of government other: 
tions wish to have; nor with the economic po ees 
they wish to pursue if it is reasonably fair to us.” pex 


+. 
An 
hs 


For Germany and Japan, the right to their oa 
destiny except in selected key war industries 
vn 

Personally,. Taft did his political chances 
good on this trip—counting in terms of delega'y % 
lined up. But he didn’t hurt his chances, either B 
None of the states he visited is Taft count®™ 
California delegates are in Warren's \ 
pocket. 
Oregon probably will line up for Stassen, ™ 


the first ballot anyway. _ 
Washington and Idaho appear to be safely: “: 
Dewey's briefcase. cst 
as” 


The others are simply waiting to see how * 


wind blows. . 
A 


hi 


But in every one of these states, Taft mcRi@ 
friends with his very bluntness. This could : 1 
important in later ballots at the convention. *~ 
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USINESS WE 


; Breakdown of requests gives American businessmen first 
kat what Marshall Plan would mean to them. Figures almost 
sffain to be scaled down; U.S. can’t spare all that’s asked for. 


billion of goods from the United States 
uver the next four years. The largest 
amount comes in the first year—more 
than $6-billion in 1948. 

One-quarter of this requirement 1S 
in food, feed, and fertilizer; the balance 
is chiefly in raw materials, machinery, 
and capital equipment. U. S. exports 
to Europe this year have been in about 


the same proportion. Here's a rough 


breakdown of the goods Europe wants 





THE PETITIONERS 


ar. 
4 ° 

“<fgrope Presents the Bill 
eforearOpe Fresenrs tne Di 
hat goi am 

mista! 
" partis 
led U! 

give | PBis week for the first time Amer- 
t will s@fgexecutives have some definite fig- 

Tw SS hat the Marshall Plan would 

ther Hea to them. 
aiieas ; ertainty—Since last June, when 
NC p ary Marshall proposed that Eur- 
o us.” p@@raft its own reconstruction plan— 
— this country making up the deficit 

Sinessmen have been wondering: 
—_ @w would the scheme hurt or ‘help 

rem? 
Would it mean full order books for 

nces ey cats? Soaring prices? Bi tax re- 
lel fon? Material shortages? A return 

wm fattime regimentation of business? 


isinessmen still don’t have all the 
ts. The 25,000-word document 
over from Paris last week is a 
ten-week job. It betrays—in the 
t uses dollar totals for many items 
ought to be in tons and bushels— 
it was horsed up from quickly 
fatlable statistics. 
feliminary Picture—But the busi- 
essman can get from the Paris figures 
Brst reasonably concrete picture of 
‘hat the U. S. will be taking on—if 
Mgress sees fit to finance and carry 


how ¢ 


+t mokmOmgh the plan. 
suld ; All told the Marshall Plan countries 
am yt ey must import upwards of $20- 





Sixteen nations, plus western 
Germany, would get U.S. Mar- 


shall Plan aid if Congress ap- 


proves: 

Austria Luxemburg 
Belgium Netherlands 
Denmark Norway 

France Portugal 

Greece Sweden 

Iceland Switzerland 
Ireland Turkey 

Italy United Kingdom 
Western Germany was in- 


tegrated into the plan because of 
its vast resources of coal and steel. 
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PARIS CONFERENCE: As Bevin addressed the final session, U. S. businessmen wondered what was in store 


from the United States (in millions): 


1948 1948-51 

Food, feed, and fertilizer $1,500 $5,400 
Petroleum products ; 510 2,200 
Iron and steel products....... 370 1,2Q0 
Farm machinery ee, 370 1,100 
Coal & other solid fuels 340 700 
Inland transport equipment... 200 490 
Petroleum equipment . 170 555 
Electrical equipment .. toes 150 500 
Steel plants ; . 100 400 
Timber ... ety 100 400 
Mining machinery , 80 220 
Timber equipment ...... 10 30 
Miscellaneous ee ee 2,150 7,200 
OME ta etn Pep $6,050 $20,395 
The last item includes cotton, wool, 


wood pulp, hides and leather, nonfer 
rous ores and metals, and miscellaneous 
machinery. 


e Cuts Likely—These statistics show 
why the Paris plan is headed for 
surgery that’s bound to be painful. 


The Marshall Plan countries are asking 
for imports in 1948 at a rate 20% 
higher than U.S. shipments to them 
during the first half of 1947. And that 
first half saw the biggest peacetime ex- 
ports in our history. 

The report calls for 320,000 tons of 
nitrogen fertilizer from the United 
States in 1948—more than 20% above 
the annual rate at which we shipped to 
the entire world this year. 

The $150-million of electrical equip- 
ment is twice as much as we have been 
exporting to Marshall Plan countries. 

So is the $510-million of petroleum 


products wanted by these countries 
next year. 
While our own steel industry is 


screaming for scrap, the Paris plan- 
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How Europe Figures Its Major 4-Year Needs From U.S. om 





FOOD, feed, fertilizer: $5.4-billion 








IRON AND STEEL products: $1.2-billion 


ners are asking for 1l-million to 1.5- 
million tons from the USS. 
e Tractor Trouble—The request for 
farm machinery illustrates the troubles 
that lie ahead as the Marshall Plan is 
screened item by item. For 1948, the 
16 countries and western Germany 
want 16,000 heavy and 14,000 light 
tractors. In all they are asking for 
$170-million worth of farm machinery. 
This is more than five times the 
estimated exports to these countries 
in 1947; and it is a good 20% more 
than the total we expect to send to 
the entire world this year. The Com- 
merce and Agriculture departments see 
the American farmer taking a licking 
on this basis. So they’re saying it won't 
work. The State Dept. says it must. 
Congress will decide. 
e Sketchy—It’s obvious from the form 
of the Paris report that it’s not backed 
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COAL and solid fuels: $700-million 


up by an engineering appraisal of Eu- 
rope’s needs in goods. Requirements 
are presentéd in figures that seem to 
come from import statistics rather than 
real studies of situations. 

Requests for electric generating 
equipment, for instance, are presented 
simply in dollars rather than broken 
down into specific terms of generators, 
turbines, transformers. 

Imports of iron and steel for 1948 
are subdivided only into such broad 
categories as: crude and semifinished 
($157-million); tinplate and sheet 
($107-million); other finished ($55-mil- 
lion), 

In the words of one spokesman for 
the Harriman committee “That’s a 
breakdown that wouldn’t have lasted 
two minutes before an outfit like the 
old War Production Board Require- 
ments Committee.” 

e Who Pays?—There’s still the prob- 
lem of how much the USS. is being 
asked to finance. 

According to the Paris report, Eu- 
rope and its dependent territories must 
import a total of $20.5-billion of goods 
from the U.S. over the next four years. 
Over the same period, Europe’s exports 
to the U.S. are expected to come to 
$4.7-billion. 

That leaves a gap of $15.8-billion to 
be filled by this counting. The World 
Bank is slated to finance $3.1-billion 
of this. But there’s no assurance that 
it can, 

e Rest of the Hemisphere—In the same 
four years Europe expects to get from 
other American countries a total of 
$13.6-billion worth of goods. It ex- 
pects to send these countries $7.6-bil- 
lion of goods. This leaves an additional 
$6-billion gap to be filled somehow. 
It’s a big question whether Washing- 


™ / 
a 
+e 


FARM machinery: $1.1-billion gam 





PETROLEUM products: $2.2-billio’ Ital 

“un 

ton can persuade Latin Americ om 
Canada to swing this part of the 


However it’s figured, the ‘It ‘pe 
will have to lean heavily on the Ait 
ican taxpayer. ve ( 


¢ 1948 Gap Biggest—Europe’s in€89 
from this country are heaviest i Vv 
first year of the plan. Converse!’ 

exports reach a peak in the final Om 
So the gap will be widest in 19430 
$5.6-billion—and drop steadily to \ 
billion in 1951. This is how the hs? 


stack up (in billions): Mu 
Imports Exports to / 1 
from U.S oe. 3; 1 

oo HOOPER eee $6.5 $0.9 ' 
1949. cccscccvece 5.4 1.1 

Le ere, ee 4.5 1.2 \s 

BOGL sacra aeens 4.1 1.5 

eee $20.5 $4.7 - wes 


e Last Straw?—The supply job is Mla 


gering. True, it’s only some $6-bi 5G 
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billion a year imposed on an 
y roaring along at a $200-bil- 
ear clip. But at the $200-bil- 
e, the be. S. economy is strained 
pacity. And the $6-billion or 
on is a priority segment which 


have to be wedged in by main 


question, “What is available 
festern Europe?’”’ is academic. 
insatiable demand at home for 
s, freight cars, transformers, steel 
mining machinery, fertilizer, 
just isn’t anything “available” 
Marshall Plan countries. 
atial—Controls, voluntary or com- 
, will be essential if food, fuel, 
hery, and capital equipment are 
queezed out of the U.S. economy. 
dramatic illustration is grain. 
mestic demand were given full 
here wouldn’t be enough left 
b meet even emergency needs of 
ntries we’re committed to help. 
h eat-less campaign has been 
ed. And if that doesn’t work, 
Is of a less voluntary nature are 
cards. 
es may prove to be one of the 
stringent of the involuntary con- 
Priority-aided buying for foreign 
ments—in the absence of legal 
s—will result in less eating in 
puntry; prices will be driven to 
Dint where some can’t buy. 
edown—The Harriman commit- 
pw has the job of plugging the 
in the Paris report. This com- 
of 19 citizens will re-examine 
port’s assumptions, rescale them 
eir ideas of what Congress will 
and what Europe needs. 
fal policy questions will have to be 
ed and answered before the Eu- 
request for aid comes to any- 
more than figures and words on 
of paper. 
estions—How closely must we tie 
we ship to Europe with what 
f@pe. in turn, ships out to its cus- 
s? Will we send _ semifinished 
_to Britain and allow Britain to 
t steel plate to Scandinavia for 
ing passenger vessels—when maybe 
pn't think Europe needs passenger 
s? 
tho is to administer the program? 
we advance dollars to the various 
ties and simply write in certain 
ad =conditions—as was done with 
British loan—or will the help be 
meled through a U. S. agency? 
the latter, will that agency be one 
to py Bore of those already in existence; 
will we set up a new one. 
Bese are some of the unanswered 
aéstions. Until the answers are found, 
] merican businessman will still be 
Idering. But he can begin today 
‘90 Make his calculations of how the 
b is Miatshall Plan will affect him if Con- 
$6-bi {88S agrees to pay the bill. 
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“Eat Less—Waste Less” 


That’s the slogan of the drive to save food. Voluntary co- 
operation stressed; anything else would need congressional action. 
Emphasis is on grain saving—by industry as well as housewives. 


This week “Eat Less—Waste Less”’ 
became the nation’s newest and biggest 
slogan. The President's Citizens Food 
Committee, headed by Charles Luck- 
man (cover), lost no time getting those 
words on its banner. Then came a pep 
talk at the White House. Next will be 
actual campaign plans—in which ad- 
vertising strategy a la war bond drive 
will loom big. 
eGrains Are No. 1—Businessmen 
quickly sized up the situation thus: 

(1) It’s grain that Europe needs most. 
Hence the committee will work hardest 
on saving cereals, 

(2) Washington has put the empha- 
sis on voluntary restrictions. To be sure, 
Washington can’t do much more with- 
out congressional assent—which means 
that the voluntary way is the only wav 


eae: 








Harold Wilson 


TO TRADE POST 


Britain has picked a youngster 


—3l-year-old Harold Wilson—as 
president of its Board of ‘Trade. 
He succeeds Sir Stafford Cripps, 
newly appointed czar of the Brit- 
ish economy (page 107). Young 
Wilson, former economics lec- 
turer at Oxford, will head up the 
nation’s all-out export drive. He 
came into the limelight last spring 
when he lead a mission to Mos- 
cow to work out a trade agree- 
ment. The mission failed, but 
Wilson gained praise for his stout 
resistance to tough U.S.S.R. terms. 











out. And every success of the commit- 
tee is a prop knocked out from under 
possible legislation. 

(3) Like the war bond drives, the food 

drive will be the springboard for many 
individual promotions and campaigns. 
Admen and public relations men haven't 
had such a plum since the war. 
@ Less for Livestock?—In saving grain, 
the Citizens Food Committee will get 
after cows and pigs as wel) as house- 
wives. Both the Cabinet Committee on 
Food (Anderson, Harriman, and Mar- 
shall), and the Harriman Committee of 
Citizens (which is weighing the im- 
pact of the Marshal Plan on our econ- 
omy) agree to that approach. 

As the Harriman group noted, the 

question is “whether livestock in this 
country or human beings in the deficit 
areas abroad get the major portion of 
our surplus of wheat.’’ What's needed: 
100-million bushels. 
e Voluntary Task—But neither com- 
mittee came up with anything but vol- 
untary and indirect measures to pro- 
vide the 100-million-bushel answer. 

Luckman’s Citizens Food Commit- 
tee will first direct its appeals to the 
housewife. But it will try to get more 
immediate action from industrial users 
of grain. Among them: distillers, brew- 
ers, feed manufacturers, corn sirup and 
starch producers, millers. 

e Food or Drink—Distillers have been 
sparring with Secretary Anderson to de- 
lay curtailing their operations. Their 
use of grain runs high. Hence they were 
relieved that the Anderson committee 
limited itself to recommending appoint- 
ment of the Luckman 

The brewers’ salvation is that gov- 
ernment officials list barley for beer 
in the “food” column of their tables. 
e No “Gray Flour’’—Flour millers aren’t 
likely to be asked to revert to last year’s 
“gray flour,” produced by putting 80% 
of the wheat into the flour sack instead 
of the 72% normally extracted. Reason: 
The 28% normally left after flour is 
extracted goes into feed for meat ani- 
mals. Reduce mill feed production, and 
farmers feed their meat animals whole 
grain. It’s hard to prove, but the net 
result of gray flour would probably be 
not more, but less grain for export. 

Corn refiners probably will be asked 
to curtail production of corn sirup, as 
there’s plenty of cane and beet sugar. 

The merry-go round in search of 100- 
million bushels of wheat, government 
Officials find, eventually stops in the 
farmer’s backyard. The puzzler: how to 


committee. 


2! 











get the farmer to feed less grain; ship 
lighter-weight, lower-grade animals? 
e Committee—The voluntary program 
could work. The Citizens Food Com- 
mittee includes farmers themselves and 
most industries and groups that make 
a living from food, feed, and meat. 
Those invited by President Truman 
to serve on the Citizens Food Com- 
mittee are: 


Charles Luckman, president, Lever Bros. 
Co.; Mrs. J. L. Blair-Buck, president, Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs; Harry 
\. Bullis, president, General Mills; Chester 
C. Davis, president, Federal Reserve Bank 
of St. Louis; Albert S. Goss, master, 
National Grange. 

Lester B. Granger, executive secretary, 
National Urban League; William Green, 
president, American Federation of Labor; 
James S. Knowlson, chairman, Stewart- 
Warner Corp.; Herbert H. Lehman, Leh- 
man Bros.; G. R. Le Sauvace, National 
Restaurant Advisory Committee. 

John A. Logan, president, National Assn. 
of Food Chains; John Holmes, president, 
Swift & Co.; James H. McGraw, Jr., presi- 
dent, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.; Eugene 
Meyer, publisher, the Washington Post; 
Justin Miller, president, National Assn. of 
Broadcasters. 

Philip Murray, president, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations; Dr. William I. 
Myers, dean of Agriculture, Cornell Univer- 
sity; Edward A. O'Neal, president, American 
Farm Bureau Federation; James G. Patton, 
president, Farmers Union; T. S. Repplier, 
president, Advertising Council. 

Quentin Reynolds, president, National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives; Spyros 
Skouras, president, Twentieth Century-Fox 
Film Corp.; A. E. Staley, Jr., president, 
\. E. Staley Mfg. Co.; Miss Anna Lord 
Strauss, president, League of Women 
Voters; Paul S$. Willis, president, Grocery 
Manufacturers of America; Harry W. Zins- 
master, chairman, American Bakers Assn. 


A Modern Building Code? 


Building-officials group draws up model rules that ba, 
say would make regulations more flexible, permit wide: us 
new materials. Critics declare it might create a monopoly. 


The U. S. inched a mite closer last 

week toward filling a long-felt need: a 
uniform, modern building code that 
could replace the varied, archaic ones 
harassing builders and materials manu- 
facturers (BW —Mar.23’46,p41). At 
their annual meeting in Columbus, 
Ohio, 200 members of the Building 
Officials Conference of America learned 
that the association’s national model 
code is shortly to be published. It has 
been in preparation for some months. 
e Ready for Details—This basic code is 
the baby of the semi-independent Build- 
ing Officials Foundation set up by the 
Building Officials Conference last year 
(BW—Oct.2'46,p51). The foundation 
reported that it has finally wound up its 
initial work and is now ready to go 
ahead on organizational details. It al- 
ready has $60,000 of the $600,000 it 
wants to collect from the building in- 
dustry to finance itself. 

For U. S. builders, the difference be- 
tween B.O.F.’s code--if adopted widely 
—and those generally in force through- 
out the nation would be almost revolu- 
tionary. The usual local building code 
is a “specification” code, which names 
in detail just what materials are allow- 
able. B.O.F.’s blueprint is a “perform- 
ance” (or functional) code; it sets up 
certain performance standards that ma- 
terials must meet. B.O.F. would act as 
the national testing agency, working 





BUILDING SETS ANOTHER HIGH 


This time it’s employment at a new postwar top 
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much as the Underwriters Labor: 
does in its field. 
e How It Would Help—Back«:s 
new code claim that it will give ‘ 
bility to the nation’s rigid building; 
lations. They also claim it would p¢ | 
widespread use of newly developed 
terials now banned in many comp” 
ties. It would also help prefabrica7 
B.O.F. promises that it wil! swiq 
its new code to the industry for 
and criticism soon. But as yet, few) 
side the circle of 70 experts who \} 
mered out the code have seen it. § 
reports indicate, however, that the } 
prints strayed somewhat from 
original intent of making the — 
purely functional. Reason adyar 
They had to find a compromise a 
the views of the many consultant 
e Need—Building officials agree tha 248 
need for some national, uniform co: gg 
indisputable. Half of the 2,000 « ga 
in the U. S. are more than 20 , 
old; many were obsolete the day : 
went on the books. At the five-day: 9 
ference Sen. Joseph R. McC ita 
pointed out the urgency of to Ke 
problem. He estimated that the ( 
needs 1.5-million housing units 1 
next few years—but there is n 
market for only 800,000 becaus: 
least half are being priced out of 
market.” A national code would : 
manufacture of building materials : 
efficient and would mean “more ho* 
at lower cost.” 1 
e Will It Be O.K.’d?—Just what chx 9 
B.O.F.’s code has for acceptance 9 
mains to be seen. Some opponent 
already criticizing the testing funct 
that B.O.F. would assign to itsel! 
the grounds that it would creat: 
“monopoly.” And there are no inc? 
tions yet how government agen 
cities, building craft unions, and hot 
builders’ associations will view 
model code. 


S 
am 
GAS SHORTAGES? - 


Public utilities anxiously recall 1¥€ 
winter’s severe gas shortages (B\\at 
Dec.14’46,p21). The Dayton Powe 
Light Co. is out to stop the same them 
again this winter. It has petitioned Ut 
Dayton city fathers to change the tr 
chise so that the utility can suppleme 
its natural gas supply with lique 4 
petroleum gases. Dayton Power po:% 

: 







out that it already uses manufact id 
gases in mixture with the natural poda 
uct as a stabilizer. Bu 


us 
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among the bombers fuselages—for the 
show’s four elephants, one lion, three 
bears, ten horses, 18 ponies, and eight 
monkeys. Rent is “nominal’’ — under 
which this week 
opened bids to lease 30 units of the 
plant, its unusual tenants have proved 
something of a publicity bonanza. 












material shortages, and then high post- 
war building costs held up the program. 
e Projects—F irst major undertakings are: 

(1) An entire new plant at East St. 
Louis, Ill., to replace the present out- 
moded and inconveniently located feed 


ly. 
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ultants FROM BOMBER WINGS TO CIRCUS RINGS 
ips ie circus came to town in the state of 

000 @hington—and stayed in an idle 
ie et plant. Stymied by slow business, 

aad parks show decided to sit oat the 
> day pf-season wait till it could move to $1,000. To WAA, 
ve-day er quarters. War Assets Administra- 

McC had just the place, at the Boeing 
of t on plant. There’s plenty of room— 

the [ 
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uld » Demand for feed so greai 

haf Allied Mills, Inc., will go 

Neue with long-delayed build- plant there. 
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tance @ plans, despite high cost. 
nents 

funct 
itself 


pects for continued high de- 
for livestock and poultry feed 


creat M@eonvinced one major feed manu- 
0 incStiiier it can’t outwait high building 
agenc$t§sAllied Mills, Inc., is going ahead 
nd hea long-planned, long-delayed, $6- 
iew MGA modernization program, high 
br no. The firm expects the pro- 
ami to boost its production and oper- 

ing efficiency. 
s Earmarked—Plans for the move 
call en in the making for nearly four 


fin December, 1943, the company 
nts whisky distilling subsidiary, 
ty Distilling Co., to National Dis- 


ned Products Corp. for a whacking 
he iillion net (BW—Dec.4’43,p104). 
plem: t time Allied officials decided that 
ique’ illion of the sales proceeds would 


@rmarked for plant improvements 
id €xpansion of its feed and soybean 


al production capacity. 
mt wartime building restrictions, 
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(2) A new soybean plant at Peoria, 
Ill. This will replace the plant now 
located in buildings formerly owned by 
Century Distilling Co., and leased to 
Allied since the sale. 

(3) Extensive improvements and 
additions to feed plants at Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Contracts have been let and work 
on the plants is expected to be com- 
pleted within 18 months. 

e Profits Tally—Allied Mills was formed 
in 1929 by a merger of the American 
Milling Co. and the McMillen Co. 
Under the trade names “Wayne” and 
“Amco” it manufactures and markets 
a complete line of poultry, dairy, hog, 
and cattle feeds, fox and mink foods, 
and dog foods. Poultry feeds make up 
50% of the total feed business. Entire 
sales for the year ending June 30, 1947, 
totaled $73,553,671, compared with 
$56,163,298, in 1946. Net earnings, 
partly as a result of high grain and soy- 
bean prices, rose to $3,010,226, in 1947, 
equal to $3.76 a share on the 800,000- 


odd common shares outstanding; 1946's 
net was $1,788,544, or $2.23 a share. 

Allied Mills and its predecessor, 

American Milling, were among the 
pioneer processors and merchandisers 
who sold American farmers on the value 
of soybean oil meal in livestock and 
poultry feeds. In the early days of the 
business the firm even had a private sup- 
port-buying plan to encourage doubtful 
Illinois farmers. H. G. Atwood, Ameri 
can Milling founder later Allied 
Mills president, in 1925 guaranteed t 
buy at a fixed price all the sovbeans a 
farmer could grow on up to 50,006 
acres. 
e 30% of Business—Sovbean products 
now account for 30° of Allied’s busi 
ness. The company operates four soy 
bean processing plants. Unlike such 
other big soybean processors as A. F 
Staley Co. and Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Allied uses its entire sovbean plant 
output in its own feeds. 

Strongest in the Midwest, Allied dis 

tributes its feeds largely through inde 
pendent feed dealers. But to get proper 
distribution, Allied also operates about 
80 retail feed outlets. Because feed prod 
ucts are a low-margin product, Allied 
feed stores also handle small farm im 
plements and appliances. 
e Growing—Although the company 
does not release separate sales totals 
for the retail feed outlets, Allied off 
cers say that their business is growing. 
The company plans no drive for more 
retail outlets, however. Allied will con- 
tinue to open new feed stores only 
where it can’t get the distribution it 
wants through independent dealers. 


MORE COKE—MORE IRON 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. has de- 
cided to expand coke-making facilities 
at its Clairton (Pa.) works. Estimated 
cost is $10-million. The move is in 
terpreted by steel men as preparation 
for a speed-up in pig iron production. 

The company apparently expects its 
coke requirements to be higher in 1949. 
Coal carbonization at Clairton will be 
increased approximately 1,500 tons a 
day when the new battery of 85 by 
product ovens is completed in Novem 
ber, 1948. 

Those who look on increased cok« 
facilities as an accompaniment to a 
speed-up in pig iron production think 
first of the “pressure blowing” expeti- 
ments now under way. If increasing the 
blowing-air pressure in blast furnaces 
lessens the time required to turn iron 
ore, coke, and limestone into pig iron, 
then more raw materials will be needed. 
This includes coke, of course. 

The coke situation is tight today—so 
tight that steel-making requirements 
will leave practically none available for 
home-heating, in steel communities 
this winter. 


and 
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FREDERICK NELSON of Seattle: to Bellevue 


ALTMAN’S of Manhattan: to Manhasset BLOOMINGDALE’S of New York: to Fresh Meadow 


FILENE’S of Boston: at Wellesley HECHT’S of Washington: to Silver Springs ane 
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Downtown parking trouble 
main reason for setting up 
hes. Growth of outlying 
is another major factor. 


postwar trek to the suburbs 
d by many department stores 
Mar.23’46,p80) has reached a 
-time pace. In recent months 
an branch stores have popped up 
outskirts of many a metropolitan 
And there are plenty more to 


e department stores call the move 
tralization.”” Others term it “‘ex- 
fon.” What it really represents is 
aifempt to find a solution for some 
le problems that are facing the big- 
ptailers. 

fic Drawback—One of these prob- 
is parking. Many shoppers who 
nh the suburbs curtail the number 
ps they make to the city because 
an’t find any place to leave the 
hus city trafhc adds hours to the 
ing trip. And shoppers hate to 
their purchases home on _ the 
pr bus. 

n when parking is available in 
own areas, the distance from 
to store cuts down the number 
y shopping trips. In cities like 
ngeles, legendary for its distances 
en any two points, this is par- 
rly true. 

e new branches hope to lick both 
problems. The plans for almost 
pw suburban stores call for large 
g spaces adjacent to the building. 
by bringing the store to the cus- 
, they hope to increase the num- 
ef @f shopping trips that the housewife 
lb make. 

cess, Economy—A further reason 
celerating the move to the suburbs 
amazing growth of these outlying 
ts. The success of stores that have 
ly made the move to tap this 
y market is a spur to other re- 
” expansion plans. 

most cases the branch remains 
the direction of the main store, 
does the buying and supplies the 
istration. This system, say retail- 
esults in real economy of operation; 
illing, buying, and much of the 
andise promotion can be handled 
€ management, headquartered in 
main store. 

ere is another economy: Although 
s in both the main and branch store 
€ same, rental is considerably less 
he branch. 

ificance—The swift trend to subur- 
branches is full of business signifi- 


yue 


dow om 
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partment Stores Hurrying to Suburbs 


— 


HASY PARKING—and free—is one asset of a new suburban shopping center which prompted 
Baltimore’s Hochschild Kohn & Co. to stake out a claim there for a branch store. 


TO DOWNTOWN real estate own 
ers and merchants, and to the city tax 
collector, it is a warning: Take quick 
steps to make downtown shopping 
more convenient, or else watch sales 
and property values dwindle. 

FOR SUBURBANITES there is a 
clear course, too: See to it that busi- 
ness-section development is in tune 
with present and future trafhie condi- 
tions, so that the neighborhood 
doesn’t soon get into the same snarl 
as the downtown area. 


e Magnets—Most suburban merchants, 
at first hostile to the entry of the branch 
stores, now are happy about their new 
neighbors. They find the branch a 
potent drawing card which increases 
trafic through their own stores. 

The large stores do not underesti- 
mate the magnetism of the branches. In 
one case, two branch-store operators 
attempted to persuade a third urban 
store to establish a branch in the same 


suburb, to enhance the area’s attrac- 
tiveness as a shopping center. 
e Difficulties—Moving to the suburbs 


isn’t all peaches and cream, however. 
One difficulty that has caused several 
stores to postpone expansion plans is 
the current high cost of building con 
struction. 

And some stores have run into zoning 
restrictions. For instance, Philadelphia’s 


John Wanamaker, 
a residential section of Wilmington 
Del., must await the city council’s re 
zoning of the property (BW —Aug.3( 


pi inning a branch ll 


’47,p60). 

e Limitations—Ihe generally smaller 
size of the branch store limits the 
amount of merchandise it can carr 


) philosophies have 
to present as 
by the main 
store as possible. limiting the selection 
within each line. The other is to concen 
trate on certain lines 

departments entirel: 

Many stores idopting the latter tech 
nique have laid emphasis on women’s 
and children’s items. The men, they 
feel, will do their shopping during the 
work day in the city. And for heavy 
goods, such as furniture and _ refrigera- 
tors, they think the family will be will- 
ing to make the trip to town. 

An additional problem for suburban 
stores attempting to stay open in the 
evenings is the difficulty thev find in 
recruiting a sales force to work during 
these hours. 

Los Angeles is proving to be a fertile 
field for cultivation of store branches. 
The May Co., which already has one 
branch in the Miracle Mile district of 
Wilshire Blvd., plans to open anothe: 
branch in the Crenshaw district of the 
city. Construction of a branch in the 


Over this point, tw 
sprung up. One 
many of the lines handle« 
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idea 1s 


leave out some 
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Hollywood area is scheduled to begin 
sometime in 1948. 

Broadway Department Store, Inc., 
will open a store in the Crenshaw dis- 
trict adjacent to the new May Co. 
store. Other branches are projected, but 
the management says plans for these 
stores are not yet definite. 

Bullocks, Inc., opened a swank branch 
in Pasadena this month. J. W. Robinson 
Co. will erect a branch in the rich 
Beverly Hills section. 

Seattle’s Frederick & Nelson, a di- 
vision of Marshall Field Co., has re- 
cently established a branch in Bellevue, 
Wash. 

Chicago also is experiencing the out- 
of-town move. Maurice L. Rothchild is 
building a new Evanston store, to be 
completed early next year. Henry C. 
Lytton’s is putting a new store in Joliet, 
II]. Goldblatt’s has laid plans for two 
new department stores on the west side 
of Chicago. 

In Cleveland, Halle Bros. recently 
opened a branch in the Cleveland 
Heights area; it just broke ground for 
construction of another store in the 
Shaker Square area. 

From Washington, D. C., the Hecht 
Co. will branch out to Silver Spring, 
Md.; the opening is set for November. 
Woodward & Lothrop plans a branch 
in the Arlington (Va.) area and another 
near the D. C.-Maryland line at the end 
of Wisconsin Ave. 

In Baltimore, Hochschild, Kohn & 
Co. opened one suburban store in June, 
1947, plans to have another doing busi- 
ness by Easter next year. 

In the New York City area, decen- 
tralization has been exceptionally wide- 
spread. During September, Macy’s 
launched a unit in Jamaica, L. I., and 
B. Altman started doing business in 
Manhasset, L. I. Bloomingdale’s, not to 
be outdone, announced a branch to be 
constructed in Fresh Meadow, L. I. 
It will be ready for occupancy about 
August, 1948. 

Boston’s recent trend has been more 
toward expansion and remodeling of ex- 
isting city and suburban facilities than 
erection of new branches. Filene’s 
which had led the parade suburbanward, 
is devoting its present funds to doubling 
the size of its Wellesley (Mass.) branch. 
Filene’s declares it has never built a 
branch store large enough; all nine 
branches have been enlarged in the last 
eight years. 

Those Boston stores that have re- 
sisted expansion to the present show 
no signs of altering their points of view. 
Jordan Marsh, for example, is planning 
to spend millions to build a larger store 
squarely in the center of the city (BW— 
Apr.5’47,p72). Many have called the 
policy short-sighted, but Jordan Marsh 
points to its record of annual volume 
increases. White’s is also staying clear 


é 
of the suburbs. 











THROWING THEIR MONEY OUT THE WINDOW ‘ 


In downtown Philadelphia last week, 10,000 balloons oozed from windows 
three hotels simultaneously, caused a pedestrian scrimmage and a trafhi jai 
Reason: Ballast for some consisted of coupons redeemable in cash—S]+ 7 
$100. Attached to the rest were certificates for free samples of a hair ton 7 
produced by Philadelphia’s Nu-Life Co. Outgo in cash totaled $1,(\) 7 
return value in publicity for the hair tonic was uncertain. 4 





Seems Spa, 


Grain Speculator Needed 


Exchanges point out they provide a liquid market 
the industry’s useful hedging operations. But marts raise mar 
by new system as Washington demands curbs on speculation 


When wheat and corn prices sink to 
low levels, farmers usually blame it on 
the speculators. The grain producers 
see nothing immoral when prices sky- 
rocket on the grain futures market. 

But even with wheat and corn selling 
well above $2 a bushel, the commodity 
exchanges are not free from attack. Now 
it is the federal government that is 
badgering the organized markets. The 
Administration wants margin require- 
ments-doubled on speculative transac- 
tions in all grain futures to “lessen the 
danger of a boom-and-bust situation.” 
Threats of government controls are also 
coming from Congress unless com- 
modity exchanges curb “excessive specu- 
lation.” 

e Authority Heeded—Even though the 
Commodity Exchange Authority has no 
power to regulate margins, it can exert 
a powerful influence on the exchanges. 

Last March the exchanges raised mat- 
gins on speculative transactions in grain 
at the recommendation of CEA. The 
rates were lowered again in May. Two 
boosts were made last month. 

Then this week, the exchanges agreed 
to boost margins again on a new basis: 





For each 10¢ advance above Sep: 
quotations in the price of any fut 
any grain, the margin will be inc 
5¢. No decrease in the higher 
requirement will be made autom 
if the market declines. 
e Exchange Viewpoint—The exc! 
say they set margin requiremen: 
whatever level seems necessary t 
fill their purpose; assure contract ! 
ments to buyers, sellers, and 
What the exchanges dislik 
the prodding from Washington : 
the size of margin increases suggt 
(2) the timing, and (3) the implic 
that margins are the proper too! 
the control of grain prices. 
Everyone admits, they say, that! 
ing of futures is necessary to m 
bakers, feed grinders, and other p: 
sors. But, the exchanges continue, ‘ 
must be someone to speculate 01 
other end of each hedge. If the « 
to speculate is sharply piace, ane 
conclude, there cannot be enoug ing 





keep a liquid market. H 
e Hedging’s Importance—The hist 

organized commodity exchanges | naa 
it plain why so much emphasi rom 
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tO Mi. 
ther pi pee 
tinue. : Mm business, “getting answers” is a 
late on om elaborate operation. But the 
‘he cap{alimptometer Peg-Board Plan brings 
juced, am¢@markable simplicity to any account- 
enoug ing te sk. 
e histo low? Simple and direct, this 
nges 1 y-saving plan gives final results 
seals i original entries! Post any item 
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once, on “peg-strip” forms, and it need 
never be copied again: 

Modern businesses of every kind, 
alert to the need for economy, are 
swinging to the economical Compt- 
ometer Peg-Board Plan because it is 
swift, accurate, and remarkably flexi- 
ble: it gives combined statements for 
such accounting jobs as sales analysis, 
payroll, inventory control, labor dis- 
tribution, production. 
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Learn how you may simplify ac- 
counting tasks, at appreciable savings, 
from your nearest Comptometer repre- 
sentative. The Comptometer is made 
only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Co., 1733 North Paulina Street, 
Chicago 22, Illinois. 


COM PTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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« Smoke is usually the first sign of fire 
-—often it’s undetected till it’s too late. 








Valuable fire fighting minutes are lost 
because no one sees the fire start. 
C-O-Two is on guard all the time. With 
a complete C-O-Two detecting and 
extinguishing system, extra-hazardous 
areas and extra-valuable properties are 
safe from fire. The C-O-Two Smoke 


Detector continually draws air from 


THE 
c-O-TWO 
SMOKE DETECTOR 


the protected space. It picks up the first 
whiff of smoke and sets off visible and 
audible alarms. Automatically or man- 
ually released, cold, dry carbon diox- BCD. Two smol 
ide gas-and-snow blankets the space te is cor 
and puts out the fire. It’s over in sec- 

onds with no damage to buildings, 

equipment or material. 


If you have record or blueprint vaults, 
flammable liquid storage rooms of en- 
closed spaces for valuable material, let 
one of our fire protection experts dis- 
cuss with you your particular problem. 
Write us today for more information. 


C-0-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 ° NEW JERSEY 


Seles ond Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Conadg 
AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 








on the importance of the ma: 
for hedging transactions. 

Before there were. such « 
grain and other commodities 
either on a cash or “‘to arrive” 
trade expanded, dealers and 
found themselves faced with 
of price changes. These risks 
to the time lapse between puri 
use of commodities. 

The futures contract was d 
as a kind of insurance to le 
risks. It offered an opportuni 
person to make his normal ca 
action in the cash market 
him then to get price protection by 
ing an offsetting transaction in thy 
tures market. 
eHow It Works—The markcti 
wheat provides a good example f 
how and why of hedging. A flo 
hedging seldom finds himself 
ance”; that is, with flour comn 
exactly offset by physical wheat 
He either has more wheat tha: 
commitments, or vice versa. 

But to fulfill flour contracts 
miller must have a constant, guaran: 
wheat supply. He must accumulate ‘ 
grain as it becomes available—cit! 
actual wheat which he stores 
elevators, or in the form of a con! 
which insures delivery of the grain. 
a specified time. 

e Vulnerable—Since this wheat mai 
be ground into flour for some time. ; 
miller is vulnerable to price decli: 

avoid or minimize the possibilit 
such a loss, he hedges his cash trai 
tion on the futures market. For exa1 
the miller buys 50,000 bushels of *< 
wheat on Sept. 22 at $2.75 a bu 
and stores it. At the same time, he 
“short” 50,000 bushels of wheat in: & 
futures market. z 

On Oct. 2? the miller grinds 
“cash” wheat. But he has to sell 
flour at the Oct. 22 market pr 
which, in terms of wheat, is equiva: J 
to $2.65 a bushel instead of $2.75. T) 9 
the miller has lost 10¢ a bushel o1 
deal, or a total of $5,000. 

But the futures market has 


dropped 10¢ within that month. 1 J 
: 
3 











means that the 50,000 bushels of | 
cember wheat which the miller : 
short has yielded him a profit of $5,! 

So he buys 50,000 bushels of Decem” 
wheat and removes the hedge. Thi 7 
the kind of transaction which is ¢ 
erally approved by all—the farmers, : 
federal government, and the trade 
large. 

¢ A Look at the Figures—Criticism 
the organized grain markets is usu 
leveled at the speculators. For exam; 
the Commodity Exchange Authorit 
cently stated that 90% of the fut 
trading in corn is speculative, imp]; 
that this is causing the boost in ' 
price of corn. 


Actually, by CEA figures as of } 
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The literary tea 


Maybe if we hired the Boston Garden 
or Fenway Park we could swing it, but 
there wouldn’t be room to bend an elbow 
or crook a finger if we threw a party for 
all our writers in any place much smaller. 


The stumbling block is our Household 
Pages, an institution even here in Boston. 
You see we've always had an idea that 
women readers could take just so-much 
good advice from our regular columnists 
(Dorothy Dix, Emily Post, Myrtle Eldred, 
and our own staff of style and beauty ex- 
perts) without wanting to give some of 
their own. And the same goes for recipes; 
every woman has a better way to make 
angel cake than any high-priced home 


‘ a Pia 
TT 
Wg ny 


/ J U | 
yh if"! 


we’d like to give 





economist! That’s why, for over 50 years, 
our women readers have been writing us 
-.. using our Household Pages to corre- 
spond with each other. The result — the 
busiest, best-read women’s pages in 
Boston (the only household section writ- 
ten almost entirely by readers!) and 
150,000 reader-contributed recipes 
in our files! 


Whatever you're selling housewives in 
the TWO BILLION DOLLAR Greater 
Boston Market, your best buy is The 
Boston Globe, best-read by women, the 
most important purchasing agents in 
the world! 


The Boston Globe 


MORNING - EVENING © SUNDAY 
National Representatives: J. B. Woodward, Inc., New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., Chicago, Detroit 
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¢ Smoke is usually the first sign of fire 
—often it’s undetected till it’s too late. 
Valuable fire fighting minutes are lost 
because no one sees the fire start. 
C-O-Two is on guard all the time. With 
a complete C-O-Two detecting and 
extinguishing system, extra-hazardous 
areas and extra-valuable properties are 
safe from fire. The C-O-Two Smoke 
Detector continually draws air from 
the protected space. It picks up the first 
whiff of smoke and sets off visible and 
audible alarms. Automatically or man- 
ually released, cold, dry carbon diox- 
ide gas-and-snow blankets the space 
and puts out the fire. It’s over in sec- 
onds with no damage to buildings, 
equipment or material. 


If you have record or blueprint vaults, 
flammable liquid storage rooms of en- 


closed spaces for valuable material, let 


one of our fire protection experts dis-. 


cuss with you your particular problem. 
Write us today for more information, 
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NEWARK 1 . 
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on the importance of the mai 
for hedging transactions. 

Before there were- such « 
grain and other commodities 
either on a cash or “‘to arrive’ 
trade expanded, dealers and 
found themselves faced with 
of price changes. These risks 
to the time lapse between pur 
use of commodities. 

The futures contract was « 
as a kind of insurance to Ik 
risks. It offered an opportun 
person to make his normal 
action in the cash market in 
him then to get price protection by 
ing an offsetting transaction in th 
tures market. 
eHow It Works—The mark 
wheat provides a good examp| 
how and why of hedging. A flo 
hedging seldom finds himself 
ance”; that is, with flour cominit 
exactly offset by physical wheat 
He either has more wheat tha 
commitments, or vice versa. 

But to fulfill flour contract 
miller must have a constant, guaran: 
wheat supply. He must accumu 
grain as it becomes available—ci 
actual wheat which he stores j 
elevators, or in the form of a con: 
which insures delivery of the gi 
a specified time. 

e Vulnerable—Since this wheat ma 
be ground into flour for some time; 
miller is vulnerable to price declin 
avoid or minimize the possibilit 
such a loss, he hedges his cash t: 
tion on the futures market. For exai 
the miller buys 50,000 bushels of “ 
wheat on Sept. 22 at $2.75 a b 
and stores it. At the same time, he 
“short” 50,000 bushels of wheat in 
futures market. 

On Oct. 22 the miller grinds 
“cash” wheat. But he has to sell 
flour at the Oct. 22 market p 
which, in terms of wheat, is equiv: 
to $2.65 a bushel instead of $2.75. T! 
the miller has lost 10¢ a bushel o1 
deal, or a total of $5,000. 

But the futures market has 

dropped 10¢ within that month. 1 
means that the 50,000 bushels of ! 
cember wheat which the miller ; 
short has yielded him a profit of $5. 
So he buys 50,000 bushels of Decei 
wheat and removes the hedge. Th: 
the kind of transaction which is ¢ 
erally approved by all—the farmers, 
federal government, and the trad 
large. 
e A Look at the Figures—Criticisn 
the organized grain markets is usv 
leveled at the speculators. For exam; 
the Commodity Exchange Authont 
cently stated that 90% of the fut 
trading in corn is speculative, imp! 
that this is causing the boost in ' 
price of com. 

Actually, by CEA figures as of J 


+ 
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The literary tea 


Maybe if we hired the Boston Garden 
or Fenway Park we could swing it, but 
there wouldn’t be room to bend an elbow 
or crook a finger if we threw a party for 
all our writers in any place much smaller. 


The stumbling block is our Household 
Pages, an institution even here in Boston. 
You see we've always had an idea that 
women readers could take just so-much 
good advice from our regular columnists 
(Dorothy Dix, Emily Post, Myrtle Eldred, 
and our own staff of style and beauty ex- 
perts) without wanting to give some of 
their own. And the same goes for recipes; 
every woman has a better way to make 
angel cake than any high-priced home 


1, {phd 


Hit Ag yer Wise? 7 
4 ly Aye a 
PLAY LL 








we'd like to give 


economist! That’s why, for over 50 years, 
our women readers have been writing us 
-.. using our Household Pages to corre- 
spond with each other. The result — the 
busiest, best-read women’s pages in 
Boston (the only household section writ- 
ten almost entirely by readers!) and 
150,000 reader-contributed recipes 


in our files! 


Whatever you're selling housewives in 
the TWO BILLION DOLLAR Greater 
Boston Market, your best buy is The 
Boston Globe, best-read by women, the 


most important purchasing agents in 


the world! 


The Boston Globe 


MORNING * EVENING * SUNDAY 
National Representatives: J. B. Woodward, Inc., New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., Chicago, Detroit 
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OXYGEN 


Good Gwen Heath 


AIRCOW WE REDUCTION 


Contbudtion 


Oxygen once again reveals the productive power 
it holds for mankind. Today it starts to unfold 
vast new opportunities in the Steel Industry. It 
may, in fact, change present day standards of 


open hearth production. 

This new combustion technique, employing the 
oxygenated fuel flame, reduces meltdown time by 
accelerating the heat input rate. Airco has played 
an important role in initiating this development, 
and in assisting the steel industry in its research 
efforts. Airco is continuing to cooperate in work- 
ing out specific application problems. 

Cooperative research and development such as 
this exemplifies Airco’s continuing effort to pro- 
vide time-saving, product-improving tools and 
techniques for ALL industry. The facilities of our 
Technical Sales Division are available to you in 
applying Airco processes and products to the 
solution of your problems, 

If you are interested in obtaining further informa- 
tion, please address: Technical Sales Division, Air 


Reduction, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N.Y. 


* 
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60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


if Mod 1 Oxyocety 


GLASS HOUSE 


New prospect for the Dallas skylin 
is a 47-story hotel—of glass. Frani 
Lloyd Wright has designed the $12 
million structure for oilman Roger 
Lacy. He hopes to start building i 
1949 or 1950—if materials are ava 
able. Reinforced glass panes over : 
high-steel cantilevered constructio1 
will be proof against Texas hailstorm 
Wright claims; and he says the pane 
will be self-cleaning. A concrete staci 
supports the tower. 


30, 1947, speculative sellers (2,157 
outnumbered speculative buyers (1,1: 
and speculative buying (43 3,40 
bushels of corn) exceeded speci 
selling (38,846,000 bushels) onl 
6% of the total bushels speculat 
traded in. J. O. McClintock, pres 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, sa\ 
analysis showed speculative buying 
speculative selling to be in reas 
balance—“one force siesaterbals ant 
the other, thereby leaving the nec 
approximate differential to provide | 
ng accommodations.” 

peculators’ Opinion—Further 
the Board of Trade analyzed the « 
market and found that out of th 
open speculative interest of 200-n 
bushels of wheat, there were 
5-million bushels more long than s 

Analysis also showed that th 
interest of wheat futures was comp 
of about one-third more people tha 
long interest. This, they say, obvi 
means that most of the speculat I 
lieved then that the wheat price wa 
high. 
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1. “Aluminum is not readily adaptable to my product” 


: Kaiser Aluminum comes in a wide range of alloys to 
eet every type of manufacturing operation, and can be 
med, drawn, spun, brazed or joined. It can be painted or 
plished, or finished in almost any way you choose. To select 
2 alloy specifically suited to your requirements, simply call 
bh a Permanente Metals’ engineer. 
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4 3. “My competitors aren't converting. Why should 1?” 


Pact: Scores of manufacturers are speeding their products to 
arket — by converting to aluminum. That’s true of makers 
general appliances, residential buildings, air conditioning 
hits, heating and ventilating ducts, garage doors and window 
es, office appliances and cabinets... plus dozens more. 
eir experience can help you. 


> the above facts add these... 


uminum’s resistance to corrosion can- 
: pt be matched. Nor can its strength per 
alan pund — it can give you the strength of 
lece\ “Weel at one-third the weight. 


Ba 


|) Ready to serve you—toda 





Aluminum’s appearance can put an extra 
sparkle of saleability on many products, 
giving them a competitive edge. 

In the light of all these facts, can you 


Do these false beliefs keep you trom converting to aluminum ? 


(Below are 4 misstatements commonly applied to aluminum. Have you made any of them?) 





2. “Aluminum costs teo much” 


Fact: While prices of other materials have steadily risen, 
aluminum is now at the lowest price in history. Figured not 
on a per pound basis, but on wnzt cost, aluminum prices 
(which include freight charges) compare favorably with 
those of any other metal or material. In addition, savings made 
on handling, finishing and shipping cut costs substantially. 





4. “| can’t be sure of a steady, long-term supply” 


Fact: This is especially wrong today. For Permanente Metals 
now offers you a new source of aluminum . . . Kaiser Alu- 
minum. In but a single year of operation Permanente Metals’ 
mammoth aluminum plants produced 175 million pounds of 
plate, sheet, and strip aluminum. Almost as much as the entire 
industry produced in the most productive year before the war. 


afford NOT to investigate the possibility 
of converting to aluminum? Call any Per- 
manente Metals’ office and an experienced 
sales engineer will be on the job, for you! 





a Permanente Metals product 


tors z STRIBUTED BY PERMANENTE PRODUCTS COMPANY, KAISER BLDG., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA ... WITH OFFICES IN: 


» Wash. Oakland, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. Dallas, Texas Wichita, Kan. Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. Atlanta, Ga. Minneapolis, Minn. Milwaukee, Wis. 
go, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio Detroit, Mich. Boston, Mass. Hartford. Conn. Buffalo, N. Y. New York City, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. Washington, D. C. 
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0 
OPPORTUNITY-LAND 


Lower 
FREIGHT RATES 


ADD TO VALDOSTA’S 
INDUSTRIAL ADVANTAGES 








@ Competitive downward 
readjustment of southern 
freight rates now adds 
creatly to Valdosta’s 
market advantages 

for manufacturers of wood chem- 

icals, paints and varnishes, wood 
products, light metal, food and 


tobacco products 
v and soap. waggene 


@ Close to vast resources of raw ma- 
terials, with eastern, mid-western and 
southern markets 
easily accessible, 
Valdosta has ad- 
equate rail, truck 
and air transporta- 
tion facilities. 





i) 
\ ‘ie Valdosta’s mild year-round 
= =climate reduces “us 
— ~ ae 42 
477\* plant building 
and maintenance costs; 
yields more working days 
per year. Male and 
female labor is 
plentiful. Living is Wii iP 
happier, too, in this land of superb 
hunting and fishing and outdoor sports 
around the calendar. 







@ Reliable, carefully prepared 

facts will be supplied prompt- 

ly and confidentially on re- SJ 
quest outlining your needs. 

Write today for your free copy of "A 
Factual Study of Valdosta and Lowndes 
County, Georgia.” 


B. E. Smith, Secretary 


Believers in Valdosta 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Valdosta, Georgia 
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MINER Haussermann: Out of Philippine ruins, he'll try rebuilding a gold throne 


‘Gold King’ Sets Out Again 


The war left John W. Hausserman’s rich Philippine go 
mining properties crumbling. It took two years and $3-million tos 
them back in production. Now he expects pay dirt to flow soon 


On a farm near Cincinnati, a stocky, 
cigar-smoking capitalist is keeping an 
eager eye out for the postman these 
days. 

He is John W. Haussermann, usually 

called “Judge,” once known as the “gold 
king of the Philippines” and the “Midas 
of Manila.” The letter that he expects 
within the next month or so will tell 
him that the Benguet Consolidated 
Mining Co. has finally started digging 
gold out of its mines in northern Luzon 
for the first time since the Japanese 
invasion. 
e War’s Wake—When the war started 
in 1941, Benguet was a prosperous min- 
ing company. In 1940, it dug better 
than $6-million worth of gold, and de- 
clared almost $4-million in dividends. 
Four years later, when the company got 
its properties back, there was practically 
nothing left above ground. Under- 
ground, in the mines, conditions were 
just as bad. Shafts had flooded; timbers 
had rotted out. In whole sections, the 
soft, wet earth had caved in and obliter- 
ated the workings. 

Engineers estimated the total dam- 
age at something like $13-million. They 


figured that it would take a minimum 
$3-million to get the mines into ope 
tion again—even on a limited scale 

To Haussermann, however, dismal: 
ports from engineers were nothing 1 
Twice before he had hauled Beng: 
back from the gates of the graveyz 
And in doing so he had established hr 
self as one of the top figures in ‘ 
mining industry of the Philippines 
e Golden Pastime—Almost any Amit gas 
can who was in Manila in the early 7 & 
remembers Benguet. Many of the 
owned a piece of it at one time oré 
other. It was a favorite speculation ! 
young Army officers, civil service wo! 
ers, and others who went out to & 
newest U.S. possession shortly att 
1900. 

From the beginning of the Amend 
occupation, everyone knew that the 
was gold in the islands. The head-hu 
ing Igorots made gold ornaments 
their spare time, obtaining the m% 
from crude workings back in the mo 
tains. American soldiers on leave ot! 
took a pan and a pack and struck 0 
into the back country to do a little p: 
pecting. Sometimes they turned up © 
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WRONG! 


RIGHT! 









FIVE ERRORS: Feet twisted, back 
and neck tense, eyes on typing line 
instead of on copy, arms and wrists 
slightly for body high, fingers stiff. Imitate this bad 
back well supported, head posture for a half hour of steady 
ms and wrists relaxed. Try ping, then do it right—and see 
see how much fresher you = yourself what correct technique 
ye o'clock! does for you! 


SAKSVIG demonstrates 
re— foundation of correct 


woe ge Feet flat and firm, 


NOTICE ABOVE how Saksvig’s mid- 
dle finger reaches easily up to the 
top bank of keys while other fingers 
remain on the guide keys. A finger 
stroke is enough — and far faster 
than strokes employing full forearm 
or wrist. And—you make fewer 
errors! 


eo S 


s so much easier and faster 
do it right,” says Norman Saxsvic 
Set both margins in one second? 

Insert paper straight, ready to type? 


Return carriage without losing speed? — : 
Turn back and type exactly over old work? - 


hrone 


You... 


e€ go 
n tog 


soon 

i HE answer is “Yes,” if you have a modern 
apa Smith-Corona Office Typewriter. See 
sca. | below for note on the amazing Automatic 
ismals 4 Margin Set—ask any branch office or dealer 
sa to show you all the features “engineered” 
raveva into these fine machines—to give you greater 
ope Output, to save you time, to lessen fatigue. 
ts 
- Ame 


DMATIC MARGIN SET...A SMITH-CORONA “EXCLUSIVE” 






arly doa 
f the 





m0U ‘Wiphotographed a light on Saks- right margin and left margin, then 
> oftt WARE finger, and timed him-with a__ returns to keyboard. Time . . . one 
ck pewatch. second! Figure that saving in a day's 
d leaves keyboard, finger sets _ typing! 
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WRONG! 





ARM ACTION — raising hand en- 
tirely from keyboard to strike keys. 
Unnecessary effort—you'll feel it 
back of your shoulder blades at five 
o'clock —and you lose touch with 
your anchor position on the guide 
have. Most common of faults. Keep 
the hands down! 








NORMAN SAKSVIG 


Former professional typ- 
ing champion, exponent 
of correct technique. Over 
200,000 secretaries and 
Vs 9m have witnessed 

18 convincing demon- 
Strations. 











Equip yourself with this most modern of 
typewriters—follow Saksvig’s tips on how to 
get the most out of it. Then judge for yourself! 





SMITH-CORONA 


OFFICE TYPEWRITERS 


¢ pa Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Ac dding 


p* SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y Machines, Vivid Duplicators and Typebar Brand Ribbons and Carbons 











SAFE ELECTROMODE HEATERS 








Iustrated: Electromode Suspension Type Unit Heater 


A auxiliaries to the main heating plant, Elec- 
tromode All-Electric Unit Heaters have many 
advantages for the economy-minded factory man. 
They require no plumbing connections . . . cut 
maintenance costs tremendously. They lose no heat 
in transit . . . are ideal for outlying locations. They 
use current only when heat is needed. And they 
1.5 KW Combination Portable save the cost of operating the main heating plant 


and Suspension Type Heater. ° . 
Light and compact, it is ideal when only certain departments are working. 


for heating smal! areas such as 


guard houses, factory offices, etc. These all-electric heaters may be used safely any- 
where—even where open wire heaters are not per- 
mitted. Their patented, cast-aluminum Safety-Grids 
have no exposed hot or glowing wires—supply 
abundant, fan-driven warmth without danger of 
fire, shock or burn. 


There are Electromodes for every industrial 
purpose—from 1.5 to 60 KW—also portable and 
built-in-wall heaters for home and office. All are 

teavy Duty C inati : ’ ‘ 
ar ateadar tition approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. Ask your 


ef. May be plugged in wherever electrical supplier for sizes to meet your needs. 
heat is needed. Capacities: 3 to 


5 KW. 


FLECTROMODE 
Qe EOC UNIT HEATERS JMMME iit steer 


Heating Analysis Form, 
Address Dept. BW-107. 


World’s Leading Exclusive Manufacturer Of All-Electric Heaters 
ELECTROMODE CORPORATION e« 45 Crouch St., Rochester 3, N.Y. 
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exciting results from these ep: 
e In Claim Only—In 1903, 
pectors, H. C. Clyde and Nels 
staked claims in the mountai: 
from Baguio, the unofficial sun 
ital of the islands. They w 
staked by M. A. Clark, n 
“Candy” Clark, proprietor of | \ 
swectshop. 

Clark was the organizer ai 
shareholder of the original 
company. As a starter, it issued 3 
shares of common stock. Par \ 
one peso (50¢), but market \ 
never more than about 10¢. 

By 1911, the company hac 
mill and sunk shafts on the ( 
Peterson claims, but progress \ 
There were no dividends or ; 
pect of dividends. Then a typhoon 
Luzon. The creek on the Beng: 
erties flooded, washed out the 1 
killed 30 workmen, This put th 
pany out of business, although : 
never was a formal dissolution. 

e Time for Revival—In 1914, ¢ 

into personal financial trouble, ai 
Bank of the Philippine Island 
principal creditor, took him over. | 
was no market for the Benguct ; 
by then, and so the bank asked }! 
sermann to have a try at reviving 
company. 

Haussermann had come out to@ 

Philippines in 1898 as a secondl@ 
tenant with the Twentieth Kansas \ 
unteers. He was then 31, and had bi 
a lawyer in Leavenworth, Kans. A7@ 
the war and the insurrection, he p: 4 
ticed law in Manila. He was the 
torney for Clark’s Benguet comp: 4 
and a vice-president at the time of 9 
disastrous typhoon. From 1911] to 1°7 
he says, he kept the company alive 
paying taxes and doing the assessn 
work required by law out of his 
pocket. 
e Bargain—When the bank asked | @ 
to take over, Haussermann agreed on™ 
condition that the company sell 2 
000 more shares of stock and that’ 
bank make a cash advance to it of S 
000. This was enough to get tl 
going again. 

Haussermann made A. W. Be: 
formerly a clerk in his law office, px 
dent and general manager. He him 
kept the job of vice-president « 
assistant general manager. 

By September, 1915, the comp 
had built a small 100-ton mill—this t 
well above the flood line. By Dec 
ber, 1916, it had paid off all its ind 
edness and declared its first divic 
($50,000). 

e Ups and Downs—For the next | 
years, the company grew slowly 
steadily. Dividends climbed up to S‘ 
000 in 1925, and stock splits incre 
the shares outstanding to 2-million. 

Then in 1927, there was anot 

crisis. Engineers and geologists repo" 
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Your business, 
too, 1s different 





Record-keeping problems are basically 
the same, whether you sell sea food, 
automotive parts or mail order dresses. 


But the best system for you can be 





determined only by careful study 





and unbiased judgment. 










































ba Your Diebold man knows the 
ul 
conc fundamental advantages of all four types 
ansas \ ; , 
had of record equipment—rotary, vertical, 
¢ visible and microfilm. Having all 
, he p: 
asthe to offer, he is free to recommend the 
aap one best suited to your needs. 
me oO 
| to Write today, or phone the nearest 
+ ali 
# e t Diebold Branch or Dealer. 
his 
| . 
sked i 
sell 219 
—_ | oe eae ee oe 
of § i 
ot 4H \ MICROFILM + ROTARY, VERTICAL AND 
a a VISIBLE FILING EQUIPMENT © SAFES, 
CHESTS AND VAULT DOORS + BANK 
VAULT EQUIPMENT + BURGLAR ALARMS 


HOLLOW METAL DOORS AND TRIM 
















DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED 
1417 Fifth Street, $. W., Canton 2, Ohio 


Please send without cost complete details on 
Diebold Diebold Diebold Diebold Flofilm 


Cardineer Tra-Dex Flex-Site Microfilm 
Rotary Files Posting Trays Visible Binders Equipment 





Firm Name 





Address 





City and State 
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Providing Community 
Refrigeration Center 


Services for Utah 


Said to be the largest of its kind be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Pacific 
Coast, the Utah Ice and Storage Co. has 

three plants at 
* Salt Lake City 

and others at 

Ogden and 

Provo, plus a 

sixth at Boulder, 

Colorado. 

This firm serves 
the _Inter-moun. 
tain area as an 
extended COM- 
MUNITY RE- 
FRIGERATION 
CENTER. 

Among its 
operations are 
making 460 tons 
of ice a day, 
storing 15,000 
tons, and icing 
many railway 
cars — 70% of 
transcontinental 
freight passes 
that way. Ca- 
pacity of _ its 
cooler rooms is 
300 carloads; its 
freezer rooms, 


350. 


1,500 Tubs of 
_ Flowers 


Its quick-freez-, 


ers can handle 
100,000 Ib. daily. 
Last year 15,000,- 
000 Ib. of meat, 
poultry, fruit and 
vegetables were 
frozen 7,000 
frozen food lock- 
ers are now in- 
stalled. This 
modern plant 
stores or freezes 
practically every. 
thing. 

ANY area—in- 
y cluding §=yours— 
could profit from 
such complete 
cooling service. 
Get full details: 
ask for Bul. 126. 


6'x6 5” 


Quick-freezer Belt 


Dried Fruit and Nut 
Storage 


Frick Machine in Service 


38 Years 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA 











must go out! 








RONSON REPAIRS. If your 
Ronson lighter needs. repairing bring 
it to 352, Strand, W.C.2, where most 
repairs can be done, apart from Lighter 
Cases. If you cannot call, send by 
REGISTERED post to Ronson 
Products: Lrd., Leatherhead, Surrey. 














CIGARETTE SNUFFOUT FOR SMOKER’S BROWNOUT 


In England, where you pay 67¢ for a pack of cigarettes, every puff of smoke is wor 
its weight in gold. Ronson Products, Ltd., maker in Britain of the Ronson lighter, 
tying promotion of its ashtray to the smoker’s plight. Marketed at first as a safe 
device, the ashtray is now being plugged as a prolonger of a cigarette’s life. When w 
put your cigarette down, stick it into one of the tray’s honeycomb cells. In a momer 
it is out. When you light up, says Ronson, you have none of the stale “snubbed o 
smell”—and none of your pleasure has gone up in smoke. 





that the ore reserves were running out. 
They predicted that within another two 
years there would be nothing more 
to dig and recommended against invest- 
ing any more money in the workings. 

Haussermann says he acted on pure 

hunch rather thar logic when these re- 
ports came in. He went ahead, digging 
and exploring. New ore bodies turned 
up, and instead of closing down, the 
company increased its mill capacity. 
e Deals—Haussermann also closed an- 
other important deal in 1927. Benguet 
bought 600,000 shares (about 60%) of 
the stock of nearby Balatoc Mining Co., 
which later became the largest gold pro- 
ducer in the islands. Benguet paid 50¢ 
a share for the Balatoc stock, a total of 
$300,000. From 1929 through the first 
six months of 1941, it collected better 
than $15-million in dividends from 
Balatoc. During that time, the capacity 
of the Balatoc mill expanded from. 100 
tons a day to 2,200 tons. 

Some years ‘later, another deal put 
Benguet in the lumber business. Haus- 
sermann, who took over as president and 
general manager in 1931, had been buy- 
ing his timbers from H. C. Heald. Haus- 
sermann wanted to expand; Heald was 
cautious about overextending himself. 
In a 30-minute conference one Sunday 
morning, Haussermann hop over 75% 
of Heald’s interest for $375,000. At the 





time of the Japanese invasion, Heald 
Lumber Co. was supplying timbers not 


only for Benguet but for most of 
other mining companies in the vic: 
as well. 
e Profit in Obstinacy—In 1933, § 
sermann fought the U.S. governt 
to a standstill on the question of } 
much he was to get for his gold. 
old price had been $20.67 an ou 
Then the Roosevelt Administration | 
the country off the gold standard 
the price started to rise. The Trea 
ordered producers to surrender all ne 
mined gold at the old price. Haw 
mann refused. He held out in spite 
threats of law suits and jail senteq 
until the Treasury finally agreed 
pay $34 an ounce, which was the go 
price. Benguet made more than 
million on his obstinacy. 
Haussermann, now just short of 
vears old, showed the same sort of st 
bornness when he buckled down to 
problem of rehabilitating Benguet 
Balatoc after the war. The compat 
had only about $2-million in lig 
assets. The minimum cost of. start 
operations figured out to about $3-1 
lion or more. Associates advised Ha 
sermann to issue more stock. Inste 
he went to New York and borrow 
$14-million. He indorsed half of | 
amount personally. Allen & Co., N 
York investment house, stood for 
other half. 
e Plan for Production—Rebuilding § 


under way almost two years ago. 
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Don’t look now... but our 
trees have grown into your home! 


If you read magazines . . . use telephone directories or mail order 
catalogs — trees are in your home! And probably St. Regis trees, 
from our own vast and carefully tended timberlands. 

St. Regis furnishes the paper, converted from these trees, for 


most telephone books, for many mail order catalogs, for an impres- 
sive list of national magazines and farm papers and for many other 
important items. 

Here are ways for you to recognize St. Regis papers. When 
bulky catalogs or directories seem surprisingly light — that’s one 
of St. Regis’ best known characteristics. And when their print is 
unusually-easy to read, that’s another. This company has pioneered 
in producing exactly that combination. 

It is inevitable that such a combination of qualities, plus the 
economies they effect, should create a demand for paper from 
St. Regis. Other St. Regis products are in equal demand, and our 
facilities have been greatly expanded. In its 43 plants throughout 
North and South America, St. Regis manufactures: Heavy duty 
multiwall paper bags for shipping over 400 products... Automatic 
bag-filling machines ...“Tacoma” bleached and unbleached sul- 
phate pulp... Panelyte, the structural, laminated plastic. 


ST. REGIS PAPER — 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

St. Regis Products are sold by St. Regis Sales Corporation: Offices in New 
York * Chicago * Baltimore * San Francisco and 20 other industrial centers. 
IN CANADA: St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd., Montreal, Hamilton, Vancouver 















Tape tames 
jet power 


Thunderous energy of JATO rocket charges 
tamed by a Bauer & Black Technical Consultant 
and Aerojet Engineering Corporation 


PROBLEM: JATO (Jet-Assisted Take-Off) rocket motors reduce take-off 
distances as much as 50%. The AAF recently specified JATO for all Lock- 
heed P-80 jet fighters (see photo). JATO charges consist of a pitch-coated 
charge and a steel shell. But tremendous initial thrust tended to rip the 
charge loose. There was thus a threefold problem: 1) to make the charge 
burn evenly; 2) to hold it in the shell; 3) to raise the safe storage tempera- 
ture. A Bauer & Black Technical Consultant and Aerojet engineers 
provided a workable 


SOLUTION: The charge was totally covered with Bauer & Black Industrial 
Adhesive Tape No. 101 and bound to the fore end of the shell with 
Fiberglas-backed tape (No. 263) strong enough to resist a pull of 
14,500 pound-seconds—or 18 times the force of gravity! The new 
arrangement worked perfectly, and storage temperature range rose from 
85°F. to 130°F! Better JATOs have been rolling off the assembly line 


ever since! 
What's your tape problem? 


If a pressure-sensitive adhesive tape might improve your product, 
cut costs or speed production, WRITE Dept. 710 today for free 
Technical Consultant Service. Either we have your tape or, if to 
our mutual advantage, we’ll make it. 


Products of 


_CBAUER & BLACK 


Division of The Kendall Company, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 16 


Industrial Adhesive Tape 


PRESSURE SENSITIVE 
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first unit of the new mill is sch: 
to begin operations someti: 
month or next. It will run only 

a day at first. But eventually |j 
mann hopes to build back u 

4,000 tons a day that the pro 
worked before the invasion. ; 

In its dealings with labor, Be, 
now maintains a sort of prewar ¢c 
that is all its own. Workers in the y 
mostly native Igorots, get prewa 
which range from 50¢ to $3 a a 
the company sells them goods at 
war prices and absorbs the loss. |: 
provides housing, fuel, and variou 
ices. Employment now runs about ' 
Prewar it was about 10,000. 
eStock Situation—Haussermani 
pends on proxies for his contr 
Benguet. He himself owns on) 
738 shares out of a total of 12-m 
outstanding. His wife holds 865.0) 
sizable block, about 1,200,000 si 
trusteed for his children and grand 
dren was sold during the war to Alle 
Co., which later offered part of | 
the public. 

Not long ago, Haussermann had 
an uncomfortable experience as a r 
of this. He had to look on while 
Ohio Division of Securities bh 
Allen & Co. for trying to offer Ben; 
shares in the state at a price the Se 
ties Division considered too high fo 
speculative issue” (BW —Apr.20'46,p 
e Back to the Mines—Sometime 1 
winter, Haussermann hopes to go | 
to Manila and hold the first stockh 
ers meeting since the invasion. \\ 
luck, Benguet and Balatoc will be : 
ning by then, though on a small x 
There also is a chance that Hau 
mann will be able to report s 
progress on the $13-million war dar 
claim that the company has filed 
the government. If that ever ¢ 
through, most of the gold king’s | 


ries will be over. 


COAL TAX OPPOSED 


A special tax of 5¢ per ton willg 4 
levied, starting Oct. 15, on all coal ge 
duced in Lawrence township near Cl, 
field, Pa. The money will be usecg. 
help meet increased teachers’ sal: 
and other school operating expe! 
The tax will be collected from the 
operators on a monthly basis. ms 
Locals of the United Mine Workto 
as well as coal operators in the «@i¥ 
are vigorously opposing the move. Pig 
court action to prevent collection fjgy 
expected to get started within 30 ggigs 
A similar projected tax of 10¢ Orta 
ton levied by Coal township, Nov 
umberland County, Pa., for the s* 7% 
purpose, was recently abandoned. 1° — = 
mine workers and operators opp0 7 
this one, too, on the basis that the: ~ 
would price their local coal out of ' 





market. 
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nm, VW wy. “ a 
i Exclusive Standard Register paperwork simplification 
x saves most where savings count most! 





y.uMBIA University Libraries’ simplified acquisition proce- 
“dure saves days of delay in putting new books in circula- 
_tion, permanently catalogued. 


WHERE DO SAVINGS COUNT MOST? 


_--~ Not in the price of printed forms. 


. Will a F ‘a ‘ 
coal a lard Register’s exclusive methods of record system analysis i A difference in the quality of paper, 
41 C\anidtechniques of improvement by specific formula (which printing, carbons, ete., may save a 
ar “ few hundred dollars at most. 


The Libraries) have been developed to help American 


ir ess (1) reduce paper work and (2) eliminate operating Net even in the cost of completed 


er 


xpel Wastes, errors, losses—with better working papers. he records... although the cost of writ 
“ta ‘ ; , ing, handling and using forms is 10 
the Demand for Standard Register marginally punched continuous (8) ry el te p abeanae a lr ia 

ms and service is beyond all precedent. But it will pay you here may run into 4 or more figures. 
V orkt@ Wait. Remember, only Standard Register forms and devices 


---—— But in the cost of business oper- 


@ you the full benefit of Paperwork Simplification. > a pean age ta ea 


Ove: The Standard Register Company, 710 Campbell Street, exist. SAVINGS here, through bet 
“¥ layton 1, Ohio. Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard Register ps kW ta can reach 
a a ° . ~ * e > os calh apie gfures. 

0 “Dales Co., Oakland 6, California. Canada: R. L. Crain, Limited, 
I¢ 











Otta ja. Great Britain: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd., London. 


Standard Register 


MANUFACTURER OF RECORD SYSTEMS OF CONTROL FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
& Your Forms Up to Standard 

















eee With 
This New 16mm. 
Sound-on-Film Projector 


Use this new Ampro “Premier 20” 16mm. 
Sound Projector to aid your business. Com 
bine the drama and magic of sound, motion 
and color... create new interest in sales train- 
ing...product demonstrations...industry exhibitions 
. a8 well as scores of other business operations— 
with 16mm. sound films. This new Ampro Sound 
Projector will amaze you with its convenience, ease 
of operation, and all around flexibility. Advanced 
features include: the new Swing-Out Gate which per- 
mits inspection and cleaning of the pressure shoe 
and aperture gate—without ever disturbing the lens 
focus new dynamic speaker with added range and 
power... new streamlined carrying cases, handsomely 
finished in scratch-resistant simulated leather. ..as 
well as many other special Ampro improvements. 


Send coupon today for illustrated folder giving 
complete details and prices on this modern 
“business tool,"’ the new Ampro “Premier 20" 
16mm Sound Projector. 


AMPRO CORPORATION 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Illinois 


A General Precision Equipment Cerporation Subsidiary 


NWPRO 


lent 
Silent ¢ 16 mm si ‘ 

; cennd-on-Fee e Slide Projectors 
eink 16 mm Are Projectors 











Oe ee nye eee a eee eT “"Bwiosa? 
AMPRO CORPORATION 
| 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Illinois 


| Please send me full details and prices on: 
“Premier-20"' 16mm. Sound Projector. 
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Shellac Buying Pays Off 


Industrial users, particularly phonograph record mar 
built up stockpiles fearing trouble in India would cut supply 
they are in shape to sit out the present tie-up in the market 


Industrial users of shellac are patting 

themselves on the back for the postwar 
foresight that prompted them to buy 
more than they needed. Otherwise they 
might be taking a shellacking. 
e Price Snarl—lhe trade had reasoned 
that the internal strife in India—the 
world source of shellac—would cut im- 
ports. The universal question was: 
“How much?” Not knowing the an- 
swer, users kept buying despite rising 
prices. 

Last week a further advance of 3¢ a 

lb. in one day put the New York quo- 
tation of most dealers above 50¢; the 
prewar price was 17¢. By the week end 
prices were withdrawn completely. No 
shellac was offered. 
e History Repeats—So, at least tempo- 
rarily, conditions are pretty much the 
same as in the early stages of the war— 
when shipping difficulties virtually cut 
off trade with India. The principal 
difference is that there is now no gov- 
ernment action to take control of sup- 
plies, cut down civilian use. 

Virtually the entire supply comes 
from India, much of it from the Punjab. 
Efforts to cultivate in other parts of the 






























world the insects which exude the 
and the trees to which they cling 
not been successful up to now 
Shellac arrivals here climbed ste; 
after the end of the war. During 
ast 18 months, imports have | 
50% to 100% above prewar. Many 
turers have been able to get more : 
needed to meet output schedule, 
e Effect on Records—A major is 
shellac is the phonograph record 
dustry. In spite of new highs in ; 
most of the largest record firms | 
been able to rebuild shellac stock 
The big gain in shellac receipts 
great demand for records—has be 
shot in the arm for the newer | 
manutacturers. During the war : 
found it hard to compete with th 
line companies like RCA-Victor. 7 
lumbia, and Decca because 
tougher for them to get 
Whether the smaller companie: 
been as smart as their big compet 
in building up shellac reserves sinc: 
war will come to light if the p: 
tie-up in supply continues. 
e In Paint Field—A pinch in 
supplies would affect the large | 








What’s Happening to the Cost of Living 


* Base month of NWLB’s “Little Steel’’ formula. 
Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1935-39 = 100. 


























Gas & Other House 


Elec- Fuels Fur- 

Food Clothing Rent tricity &Ice nishings Misc. 
August, 1939. .... 93.5 100.3 104.3 99.0 96.3 100.6 100.4 
January, 1941* .... 97.8 100.7 105.0 97.4 104.2 100.1 101.9 
learnt Ane 106.7 104.8 106.1 97.1 107.4 107.4 103.7 
i POs ings 124.6 125.3 108.0 96.7 115.6 122.8 111.1 
Se Sere! 139.0 129.1 108.0 95.9 1189 125.6 116.1 
| eae 137.4  -138:3. 368.2... 95:9:.. A252. 1398.7. 1228 
ee ON 8 ens Fn 141.7 145.9 108.3 95.2 126.7 145.6 124.3 
SE” er ee 168:7. °° 458:7" 206.7 S2:1-"15s4 S72 4262 
August alata eee 171.2. 161.2 108.7. 91.8 135.0 160.0 129.8 
September «04.25% 174.1 165.9 108.8 91.7 136.5 165.6 129.9 
PeCGGDEF | Gs sk sis se 180.0 168.1 108.8 91.6 136.6 168.5 131.0 
November ...:... 187.7. 374-0: - 208.8 - 92:8: 1372 - 2710 3325 
December ....... 185.9 176.5 108.8 92.0 138.3 177.1 136.1 
Januarv, 1947 ..... 163.8 1700" 4088 SES: 1423 ° 379.1. 357:) 
February ........ 182.3 181.5 1089 92.2 142.3 180.8 137.4 
eee PEE ree 189.5 184.3 109.0 92.2 142.5 182.3 138.2 
a A 188.0 184.9 109.0 92.5 143.8 182.5 139.2 
Rr ce 187.6 185.0 109.2 92.4 142.4 181.9 139.0 
SR: ae ee 190.5 185.7 109.2 91.7 143.0 182.6 139.1 
ee ee SP 193.1 184.7 110.0 91.7 1466 184.3 139.5 
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bove: INTERNATIONAL MODEL KBR-17 
Truck Tractor with semi-trailer 






NEEDS INTERNATIONAL TRUCK SERVICE 

















gC 
g 
. = 
Get Trucks in Shape Now .. . at 
“ 
International Dealers and Branches 
Truck transport’s a grueling job in they are little. Prevents major fail- 

Tota tough winter weather. Cargoes must ures. Enables trucks to operate bet- 
s05t ( 

A get through—products of farms and ter and speed deliveries. 

98s factories for our homes, for com- And International Truck Main- 
9 merce and for industry. tenance Service, regularly carried 
117 International Truck Maintenance out, lengthens truck life. It pays off 
123 Service is the answer. This special- every way on every trip. Take ad- 
se ized truck conditioning is quickly vantage of it now for winter hauls. 
14] } available everywhere from thou- Give your trucks the best so they 
144 ational Engineered Truck Parts — Fit sands of International dealers and can give their best to you. Give them 
145 accurately, wear better, last longer. See . ieee : 

48 improvements introduced into current the nation’s largest company-owned International Truck Maintenance 
52 ee truck-service organization—Inter- Service. 

5 é ? national branches. Motor Truck Division Pe] 
33 ae “— 7 Approved Truck Accesserioe— ; INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. 

~> ay DORPORIANS, Fog Lights, Sanders — It catches truck troubles while 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 

53 Werything needed for winter safety and 

Sf ‘ort. 

pe 3 rs 

57 r International Harvester Products — 

55.4 all Tractors and Machines . . . Industrial 

Wwer ... Refrigeration. 
] : cin James Melton . . . on “Harvest of PINTERNATIONAL } 
_— Sunday! NBC Network. . . . See local ¥ y \id4iLe SS 


paper for time and station. 














The “Full Jeweled” 742 hp Mer- 
cury “Rocket Deluxe” outboard 
motor, manufactured by Kiek- 
haefer Corporation, Cedarburg, 
Wisconsin, 





Needle Bearings step up performance... 


of 2-cycle engines by providing greater mechanical-efficiency, longer 
engine life and reduced maintenance. These outstanding features in 
turn build sales and win new friends 


For Mercury outboard mofors... 


made by the Kiekhaefer Corporation, Cedarburg, Wis. Torrington 
Needle Bearings in the wrist pins, connecting rods and crankshaft 
mains of the power head and on the drive shaft and propeller shaft 
have conclusively demonstrated the advantages of anti-friction opera- 
tion in compact, high-speed 2-cycle engines. 

Your product’s performance and its sales may also benefit from 
the advantages of Needle Bearings—compact design, high capacity, 
low coefficient of friction and efficient lubrication. Write for further 


information. 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN. SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


e NEEDLE ¢ SPHERICAL ROLLER «+ STRAIGHT ROLLER «© TAPERED ROLLER «+ BALL e 
42 





makers less than the record peoy 
Most of the big paint concer; §, 
shellac backed off the shelves by ne 
types of varnish, use less an 
year by year. They probably 
scarcely notice a gap in supply oi 
raw material. 

But some smaller paint factori 
use considerable quantities. 


Antismoke Law 
Chills Cincinnati 


As Cincinnatians reached for 
coats during the cool snap last 
the news they had on the coal sit 
was hardly warming. Cincinnati, t 
heard, so far has only 30% of its \ 
coal requirements. By the same tim 
year, 36% was already in. 

Cause of the shortage is Cincinnat 
long-sought-after antismoke law, p: 
last May. It prohibits use of coal hig! 
than 26% volatile content in hia 
fired equipment. And dealers have : 
been able to find enough coal of 4 
type to meet demands. * 
e Objection—When the ordinance 
in the mill, the big coal market 
Appalachian Coals, Inc., bitterly fou 
its passage. Appalachian does not 
in coal of such low volatility. H 
the ordinance cut out several hun 





Le it 























WHEAT IN THE BANK 
Taking no chances with his big 
money crop, H. D. C. Weai 
(above) literally deposits his wheat 
in a bank. It’s an abandoned struc 
ture in Brandon, Colo., a crum- 
bling monument to a financial 
house that went broke. But to 
Wear it’s a fine storage space for 
several thousand bushels of wheat 
he’ll use for seed next spring. 





— 
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ast vc QaWhy see a doctor when you’re well? 

Situat ae 
nati, t a 

its \ nt x 
> tim a 
ncinnat 3 A. Health is more than an absence of disease. often catch and correct trouble before a break- 
Ww. D ; A medical examination permits your physician down occurs. Most people should have such ex- 
yal i . to determine whether you are as healthy as you aminations once a year. In certain cases, and 
in “4 can be, and should be, to live and work at your for people over 65, more frequent checkups 
Rue best. Or if you are below par, the doctor can may be desirable. 
il of ¢ 
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not 
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A. Diseases such as high blood pressure, can- 
cer, tuberculosis, heart ailments, and diabetes 
may develop to a dangerous state without any 
warning symptoms. But they can be detected 
by your physician, helped, when necessary, by 
blood tests, urinalysis, X-ray, fluoroscope, elec- 


What about your daily living habits? 


A. As part of your physical examination, the 
physician will probably check your daily living 
habits. He may ask about the amount and kinds 
of food you eat, whether you are getting suffi- 
cient rest and exercise, or how you use your 
leisure time. Knowing your daily habits and 









trocardiograph, or other diagnostic aids. Annual 
examinations will usually lead to the discovery 
of “fifth column” diseases in their early stages, 
when modern medical science can do most to 
control or cure them. 





your attitude toward life may enable him to 
advise and guide you to better mental and 
physical health. By faithfully following his in- 
structions you can do a lot to help assure your- 
self a longer, happier life. 














COPYRIGHT 1947 METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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'o help you protect and preserve your health 
y observing sensible habits and simple pre- 


TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 
will benefit from understanding 
these important facts about pro- 




























autions, Metropolitan has prepared two leaf- 
. The first is devoted to the proper selection 
f foods for healthy living. The subject of the 
her is general health habits as related to 
ge. Send for your free copies of both these 
aflets, 107-S today. 


tecting their health. Metropolitan 
will gladly send you enlarged 
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: ss 
Frederick H, Ecker, cHAiRMAN OF THE BOARD ‘94 
Leroy A. Lincoln, presiDENT 

1 Mapison Ave., NewYork 10, N.Y. 


copies of this advertisement — 
suitable for use on your bulletin 
boards. 






TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 











Southwark Station, newest link in 
Philadelphia Electric Co.’s chain 
of generating stations, is a model 
of advanced power plant design. 
One important feature is the use 
of almost 30,000 Insulux Glass 
Block. Design by Philadelphia 
Electric Engineering Dept. with 


Paul Crete Associates consultants. 
General contractor: United Engi- 
neers & Construction, Inc. 





A power plant transmits light 


oe e With 


HEN a modern plant like the 

V4 Philadelphia Electric Com- 

pany uses Insulux Glass Block to 

daylight interiors, they expect 

results . » and Insulux really 
pays off! 

Insulux brightens the future 
of modern industry by improv- 
ing lighting conditions, lowering 
maintenance costs, cutting heat 
loss in winter and heat gain in 
summer. Air conditioning and 
ventilating systems operate more 
eficiently when leakage of filtered 
air is reduced, and dirt and dust 
are blocked out by light-transmit- 
ting Insu)ux. 

More and more progressive 
businesses, wide-awake to the ben- 
efits of Insulux Glass Block, are 
installing these modern panels 
that do not rot, rust or corrode; 
need no painting and resist 
moisture. 

if you have a special building 
material problem, such as getting 
light into dark corners, or trouble 
with corrosive fumes in the atmos- 
phere of your plant—investigate 
Insulux. Many complex problems 


44 


Insulux 


are being simplified with Insulux 
everyday. 

For complete information write 
Dept. D-43, Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company, Insulux Products Divi- 
sion, Toledo 1, Ohio. 





OWENS - ILLINOIS 


| UWNSULU 


GLASS BLOCK 








Insulux Glass Block is a functional build- 
ing material designed to do many things 
other materials cannot do. Can it serve your 
business? Investigate! 


thousand tons of Appalachian <j 
Cincinnati every year. 

Last week’s news gave Appal:ch; 
chance to laugh last. In a letter to, 
Manager W. R. Kellogg, R. E. 
Appalachian president said: An adeg 
supply of solid fuel would be avail 
for the coming winter “except ay 
consumers in localities which 
adamant in their partiality to typ 
sizes of coal which have a natu 
restricted production.” Specific 
this was Cincinnati. 

e Dissent—On the other hand, Kel 
blamed the pending shortage enti 
on “abnormal export shipments.” | 
wired Secretary of Interior Krug, ag 
for a 30-day embargo on coal exp 
from districts that supply Cincinnat; 

Meanwhile, some  Cincinnaty 
hinted it might be good to relax t 
antismoke ordinance for a time. 

But Howe scotched hopes in { 
direction, too. After all, he wam 
many producers had made firm contr 
to ship elsewhere. 


o 


Tenants Wanted for 
Big Surplus Plant 


War Assets Administration is tng 
to speed disposal of the huge Basic Mg 
nesium plant at Henderson, \ 
Within the next 30 days it hopes! 
produce firm figures on power costs, 
e To Small Companies—The plant 
being offered for multiple occupant 
that is, parts of it are available via s 
or long-term lease to smaller compati 
who would have no use for the ent) 
property. It is particularly suitable t 
chemical manufacturers; a number 
leases have already been negotiated ! 
producers of chlorine, caustic soda, ¢& 

Expected power source is the Hoo 
(Boulder) Dam, only 10 mi. from He 
derson. Nevada has an option on poy 
from the dam. But before the war #7 
state had no use for the power it Ww 
entitled to, so California got it. No] 
Nevada is trying to get that energy 01 } 
firm basis for Henderson. : 
e Long Process—But it’s going to be © 
long process. Right now, WAA a 
Nevada’s own Colorado River Comm * 
sion are negotiating a three-to-four-ve 7 
contract for Henderson’s present tenat! 7 
(who are getting power today und] 
temporary contracts with Southern C24 
fornia Edison Co.). 4 

Once that’s settled, WAA plans '9 
tackle the problem of long-term pow] 
availability and cost at Henderson. © 
e Chlorine—W AA would like to see «7 
velopment at Henderson of chemic 4 
processing operations based on chlons 
already being turned out there. Stautt 
Chemical Co. is now producing |) 
tons of chlorine a day, could read! 


a 


- 





step it up to 200 tons a day. 
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Through its Contributions to the Electrical Industry 


Eaton Serves Millions of American Homes and Businesses 
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7 EATON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


General Offices: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


2-speed axles, springs, heaters, stampings and engine 
parts for motor trucks; engine parts fol ame Lok Mame Lok tol lal 
and Diesel stationary engines; permanent mold gro 
iron castings, coil springs, lock washers; electr 

magnetic power couplings for turbines and Diese! 
engines: electro-magnetic drives. for wire drawin 


and plastic fabricating machines 


BATTLE CREEK 



































NORTHERN CRANES 


Bought by a 
SINGLE CUSTOMER 
















In obvious reflection of satisfac- 
tory service, product quality 
and value, one of our customers 
has repeat ordered over a period 
of years a total of 682 NORTH- 
ERN OVERHEAD TRAVEL- 
ING CRANES. Many other 
customer companies during the 
last 50 years have had the 
advantages of continuous, eco- 
nomical and safe operation by 
standardizing on NORTHERN 
CRANES. 


In all capacities from 1 to 100 
tons NORTHERN CRANES 
move heavy, bulky loads quickly 
and cheaply; with the up- 
to-date, dependable control re- 
quired for higher operating 
speeds and safer, more efficient 
load handling operations. 
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The Atomic Energy Commission has 
returned to the University of Chicago 
operation of the Clinton Laboratory at 
Oak Ridge. After looking several months 
for a replacement for Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co.—operator since 1945—AEC 
picked the institution which ran Clinton 
during the war. The commission is now 
working out a four-year operating con- 
tract with the university. It’s expected 
that Monsanto will be able to turn over 
the laboratory by the end of the year. 

e Reluctance—The University of Chi- 
cago is already operating AEC’s Argonne 
National Laboratory at Chicago. Choice 
of it for Clinton looks like an example 
of the difficulty the commission com- 
plained about in its last semiannual 
report: It’s hard to find firms and insti- 
tutions to take on atomic chores. 

Most of the commission’s big con- 
tractors now have several jobs. Chicago 
has two laboratories. General Electric 
has the Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory 
and the Hanford Plutonium Production 
Plant. Union Carbide & Carbon has 
the three isotope separation plants at 
Oak Ridge. The University of Califor- 
nia has the Los Alamos Bomb Labora- 
tory and the Radiation Laboratory at 





Berkeley. 


NO INDUSTRIAL TAKERS for this Oak Ridge laboratory 


Clinton Goes Back to U of C 


When Monsanto quits Clinton setup at Oak Ridge at 
year's end, University of Chicago will run it again. Shift points up 
fact that AEC finds it hard to get industries to take on atomic jobs. 


Monsanto is one of the exceptions. 
When it leaves Clinton, it will have 


only the Dayton Engineer Works at | 
Miamisburg, Ohio. ‘The other excep- & 
tion is Associated Universities, Inc., 


which operates Brookhaven National § 
Laboratory. : : 
e Changes—Putting Clinton Laboratory { 
under the University of Chicago involves § 


some change in its setup. It will be re- @ 


named Clinton National Laboratory. § 
And it will rejoin the chain of national | 
laboratories, closely tied in with, neigh- 
boring universities. 

Personnel of the Clinton Laboratory 
will hardly change at all. Most of the 
laboratory people worked for the U of 
C when it operated the lab before. In 
fact, the diff-culties some of them had 
adjusting to an industrial employer are 
said to have been one factor that caused 
Monsanto to give up the Clinton oper- 
ation. No successor has yet been named 
for director Eugene Wigner, who te- 
signed some months ago. 

e Power Pile—Between the lines of 
AEC’s announcement on Clinton there 
seems to be an admission: Construction 
of the Daniels Power Pile—to be the first 
demonstration of useful industrial atom 
ic power—has been put off. When th: 
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"The Businessman's 
Airline Wins 
My Business!" 




















was impressed when a TWA "The TWA schedules, which re-— "...And this winter, I’m plan— 
esentative called on us to sulted from this analysis, have ning to fly TWA to the sunny 
nal where our people traveled given us the air service we Southwest for another week-end 
at what hours they’d like to needed—and at the most con— "Holiday Cocktail'—a real relaxer 
—_ e. He said this was part of venient hours possible. —just what the doctor ordered, 
‘nel ntensive coast-to-coast TWA for chasing winter fatigue. 





iy cf business travel needs. 
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nessman's Airline." ~~ All TWA passenger flights also carry mail and cargo. 
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News about Du Pont Plastics 


NEW! Phosphorescent “Lucite” 
glows in the dark up to 12 hours after 
exposure to ordinary light. Phos- 
phorescent ‘‘ Lucite’’ comes in sheet- 
ing only slightly higher in cost than 





the regular types and has all the ex- 
cellent properties of standard 
**Lucite.” It’s shatter-resistant... 
easily machined ...has rugged en- 
durance outdoors. Uses: advertising 
and directional signs, light switches 
and exit signs, dial faces for instru- 
ments, radio and television sets. 





NEW! Patterned “Lucite” 


acrylic resin gives designers new op- 
portunities for creating more salable 
plastic products. It is supplied in a 
variety of frosted, pebbled and other 
surface finishes. Patterned ‘‘ Lucite” 
has the same properties as smooth- 
finished ‘‘ Lucite” — including resist- 
ance to shattering and weathering, 
strength and light weight. Salad, 
fruit and flower bowls, trays, ciga- 
rette and candy boxes, lamp bases 
and many other items made of pat- 
terned ‘‘Lucite’’ are already in com- 
mercial production. In addition, the 


material offers a new avenue for de- 


48 


sign and application in the decora- 
tive, display, and architectural fields. 





NEW! Production Facilities 


now under construction at Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, will supplement 
Du Pont plastics production at Ar- 
lington, N.J. This will be a large new 
plant for producing Du Pont nylon, 
polythene and ‘‘Lucite”’ acrylic resin 
— assuring continued expansion of 
the range of products made from 
Du Pont plastics. 


NEW! Price Reductions 

In line with Du Pont’s standard 
policy of lowering prices as produc- 
tion economies permit, three types 
of ‘‘Lucite”’ molding powder are re- 
duced from 85¢ to 70¢ a pound, and 
three others from 85¢ to 65¢ a pound 
in 2000-Ib. lots. And although de- 
mand still exceeds supply, prices of 
Du Pont polythene have been re- 
duced for the fourth time since 1943. 


Plast ties 


ETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





Need Sales Stimulation? Investigate the 
possibilities of Du Pont plastics. They have 
added new usefulness, new beauty, and in- 
creased salability to hundreds of products. 
Write for informative new booklet. E.I.du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastics 
Dept., Room 6010, Arlington, New Jersey. 
For thrilling entertainment, tune in Du Pont “‘Cavalcade 
of America’”’—Mondays, 8 PM EST, NBC. 











project was announced early last year, 
was scheduled for 1947 comp!:t 
This was later extended to 1945. ' 
present announcement says onl) thd 
Clinton will handle research on comp) 
nents for power piles. | 
Construction of an addition:! 
search pile not directly aimed at pow 
work is the big new project at Clinto:| 
This will be a “high-flux” unit- 
employing concentrated fissionabl. m4 
terial and thus rich in neutrons. 7) 
existing pile at Clinton, like other pil 
built during the war, uses natuy 
uranium as fuel. Since the war, ty 
oe using concentrated fuels have bee 
uilt at Los Alamos. 
e Industry’s Part—Other prograis ; 
Clinton are continued production ¢ 
tadio-isotopes, a line of general nucle: 
research, and operation of a schoo! { 
academic and industrial students. Aj 
though Clinton is going out of indy 
trial hands, the policy of industn 
taking part in the power-pile studies § 
being kept up. 


Patent Policy OK 


Advisory panel indorse: 
law’s policy of putting atomic 
matters outside normal scope 
of patent system. 


























































Patent policy in atomic matters ha 
been controversial ever since the war§ 
end. Industry voices have long proteste: 
that the atomic energy act modifies thd 
patent system as to atomic matters— 
part, does away with it. 

Last week, however, the Atomic En 
ergy Commission’s advisory panel gayi 
the act’ s patent policy and the commis 
sion’s patent practice its indorsement. 

The panel was appointed to surve§ 
the patent procedures which AEC inf 
herited from the Manhattan Distric'f 
Its members include former Paten§ 
Commissioner Casper Ooms; Williang 
H. Davis, Chairman of the Commerc 
Dept.’s Patent Survey Committee; Joh 
A. Dienner, former President of thé 
American Patent Law Assn.; and Hecto# 
M. Holmes, Boston attorney. 4 
e Outside the Pale—In its first reporl 
to AEC, the panel insisted that putting 
atomic patents outside the usual pal{ 
of the patent system was only normal 
After all, the entire policy of the law wa 
to put atomic development-—in its ear! 
stages at least—under complete gover 
ment control. More specifically, unde} 
the act, patents on the production 0 
fissionable material (such as uranium 
235 or plutonium) or production o 
atomic weapons are wiped out. Exist: 
ing patents on devices useful solely fo: 
these purposes are canceled. And 10 
new ones will be issued. Patents valid jj 
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KEEP IT IN MIND 


-it helps solve lots | 
of problems! 4 issow wise. veosinors Usk 


strong, easily formed. 
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4 te Wheeling ExM provide free air circu- 
Orses) ee lation, with cleanliness, security and sani- 
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Wheeling ExM partitions and enclo- 
& sures provide greater security. yet ad- 
mit light and air. Many standard fittings 


urvew simplify design and construction. 
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WHEELING EXPANDED METAL gives you a 


multitude of advantages in a single type of material. Stronger 
han sheet steel of the same weight, it permits vision and venti- 
lation yet is an effective barrier against intrusion. Its interesting 
‘diamond” pattern appeals to the eye. It is easily formed and 
fitted ... always results in a clean-looking, workmanlike job. Window guards of Wheeling ExM ef- 
™Many sizes and weights and finishes available. It will pay you fectively prevent glass breakage and 


: intrusion. Heavier gauges make excellent 
to know more about it. Write us for details. non-slip stair treads, catwalks, etc. 
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vist WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY «+ WHEELING, W. VA. 
for Soston © New York * Buffalo + Cleveland + Atlanta + Detroit + Columbus + Chicago « St. Lovis 


Pr, Philadelphia + Richmond + Minneapolis + Pittsburgh + Louisville * Kansas City + New Orleans 
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CLARK TRUCTRACTORS 


a 


Lower YOUR COST of HANDLING 


Alp NEW EFFICIENCY and ECONOM 


Repuce DAMAGE and DEMURRAGE 


KEY PRODUCTION IMPROVEMEN 


TO GET THE STORY IN 
PICTURES — SEND 
FOR COPY OF 
MATERIAL 
HANDLING 
NEWS 








CLARK fork TRUCKS 


AND INDUSTRIAL , TOWING TRACTORS 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY, TRUCTRACTOR DIVISION, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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YOU CAN'T GET IN 


An ordinary building, the 
Atomic Energy Commission office 
in Washington is fitted with ex- 
traordinary safeguards. You can’t 
even peep in a downstairs window 
after hours without being spotted 
by an unsleeping electric eye 
(above). When the light beam is 
broken, an alarm bell sounds and 
the exact window is indicated on 
a panel (below) in the guard room. 

There’s no use in looking for 
careless secrets in waste paper 
cans either. All paper scrap is 
burned daily under supervision of 
the commission security chief. 


other areas can have no effect in these 
fields. 

As to nonmilitary applications ot 
atomic energy, the law is designed to 
prevent patents from having any re 
strictive effect. AEC may requisition 
any discovery or patent in this field. O: 
it may declare that there is a public 
interest in such a patent. In this case 
AEC can force it to be licensed at a 
reasonable royalty to anyone whose work 
is approved by it, 

e Alternative—To replace the incentive 
to invention normally provided by the 
patent system, the act sets up a system 
of payment by the commission. Anyone 
whose patent is wiped out by the act or 
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fler compact passed 
' 69 screen tests 


i” eit made of gold, silver or “brass”, 
a compact has to pass a lot of 
reen tests’ on its way from the 
rth to its user. 
Ore is screened a score of times be- 
re it becomes metal. Silica goes 
rough a battery of screens to become 
iirror, And talcum is forced through 
Hong series of fine-mesh screens be- 


re it acquires that caressing smooth- 





ness that is demanded by our fair sex. 
Yet, because this is America, com- 
pacts, which are beyond the means of 
women living in countries that decry 
our free enterprise system, are sold in 
dime stores, available to millions. 
Roebling products play a leading 
part in this mass production. Roebling 
wire screens meet all materials under 


all conditions. In one case they pass 


ROEBLING 
al 


rocks as big as melons. In another they 
reject dust as fine as pollen. 

Made of steel rods as thick as your 
thumb, or woven of stainless as fine as 
hair, Roebling screens serve industry in 
a hundred ways —on a thousand jobs. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 


Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 








Valve operator, position indicator and 
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Combined floor stand with Bul. 817 


contactor pane! with pushbuttons 
and indicator lights. 


HOW TO OPERATE 


The precise, accurate operation of valves fundamental to 
chemica] and petroleum processing, power generation, sew- 
age treatment and water supply, is provided by Cutler- 
Hammer Electric Motored Valve Operators to a degree 
unequalled by other means. And such rapid, accurate, con- 
tinuous and unfailing operation is initiated at the touch of 
a button or on an impulse generated by any condition- 
recording device such as limit switch, electric eye, conduc- 
tivity meter, etc. 

You can use these time-saving, money-saving, labor-sav- 
ing, waste-saving C-H Valve Operators to advantage in your 
factory or plant. C-H engineers will be glad to show you 


where and why. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1275 St. Paul 


Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


COT. RI 1AM RA 


— VALVE CONTROL ——— 














is requisitioned by AEC is entitled . 


compensation. And anyone who ma 
a discovery in the area where patent T 
are forbidden is to get fair payment from 
AEC. 

As a practical matter, the panel I 


c 


port shows, the cancellation of existing ' 


patents has not caused the trouble that 


might have been expected. The vast | 


majority of the 2,300 or so atomi 
patents applied for or issued have beer eI 
government owned. Only some 20 sec: 


likely to end up in valid claims. 
e Government in Control—Reason fo: 


this is that ever since the days when | 


the atom project was handled by the 
Office of Scientific Research & Devel 
opment, policy has been to keep tly 
government in control. OSRD, Man 


hattan District, and AEC did not follow § 
the normal military practice of permit. § 


ting contractors to take patents on dis 
coveries made in the course of govern 
ment work. 

Basic atomic research contracts in 


cluded a provision reserving all patent § 


ae to the government. About 60” 


all contracts awarded were in this § 
form, and they accounted for most of § 


the patentable discoveries. 

e Nonexclusive Rights—Less basic work, 
which might involve inventions useful 
in the contractors’ commercial business, 
was also covered. In this case the gov- 
ernment kept the patent but granted 
the contractor a nonexclusive license 
for nonatomic applications. This type 
of deal might be used, say, if a firm 
specializing in oil-diffusion plants were 
hired to develop a diffusion process for 
separating uranium isotopes. About 
25% of the atom project contracts were 
in this form. 

Even where the contract was for 

routine operation or for design of stand- 
ard equipment—motor controls or the 
like—the government kept the _pat- 
ents. But in such cases—some 15% of 
the contracts—an exclusive license for 
nonatomic use might be given the con- 
tractor. 
e Few Valid Claims—Only a small num- 
ber of atom inventions have yet been 
made by people not under government 
contract. 

So AEC hasn’t had to deal thus far 
with any rush of claims, It has only had 
to face the few canceled patents, plus 
a half-dozen or so valid-looking claims 
for awards based on new nonpatentable 
discoveries. However, the patent pancl 
urges the commission to plan a system 
of compensation boards. 

The panel strongly recommends that 
the commission use as sparingly as pos- 
sible its power to compel licensing of 
patents on atomic applications. ‘The 
idea is to avoid upsetting normal busi- 
ness practices. Instead, it says, AEC 
should use its power to requisition pat- 
ents—or, better yet, settle informally 
any disputes over use of patents. 
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FREIGHT OPERATORS rely heavily on the advertising pages of 
Business Week. For example, the Erie Railroad System has 

been a Business Week advertiser for fourteen years. 
Many others in this category have been with us for periods 
up to ten years or more... American Trucking Ass'n, Inc., 
ae Ass’n of American Railroads, Chesapeake & Ohio R.R., Chi- 
ae ; cago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. Great Northern Railway, 
mit New York Central System, Norfolk & Western Railway, North- 
dis- J ern Pacific Railway, Pennsylvania Railroad, Southern Rail- 


fem- way System, Union-Pacific Railroad, United Airlines. 


LOOK AT THE BOX SCORE 


In 1946, under the classification *Freight, Business Week car- 


ried nearly TWICE as many pages of advertising as any other 
general business publication ... many more pages 


than any general news weekly! 


MORE “PULL” PER DOLLAR 


Per advertising dollar, Business Week reaches more 
Management-men than any other general business or 
general news weekly. 


WHEREVER YOU FIND IT, 
YOU FIND A MANAGEMENT- 
MAN... WELL INFORMED 


*Based on Publishers’ Infor- 


mation Bureau analysis of 


1946 advertising. 


advertis: 






































« « « KING SIZE* 

SALES PRODUC-TROL 
PROVIDES CONTINUOUS 
INCENTIVE TO THE SALES 
FORCE . 2 2 es eee 


A glance at the board shows 
each man’s status in relation 
to the others. This graphic 
dramatization of daily accom- 
plishment highlights good 
work... spotlights laggards... 
keeps competitive spirit high. 
Investigate this sales produc- 
ing incentive that has been 
used successfully by many 
companies. 
é: am 

Sales Produc-Trol—pictures sales 
information by product, type, 
unit, total sales by territory or 
men... order information by 
customers and delivery dates ... 
dollar volume by day, week, 
month or year... customer pros- 
pect control. 

*In 15, 25, 50, 75 and 100 item sizes. 


Write for new informative booklet. 
WASSELL ORGANIZATION, Inc. 
DEPT. BW-10 WESTPORT, CONN. 

Westport 2-4112 
Offices in 68 principal cities—U, S., 
Canada and 27 overseas countries 


Sales 
Produciroly 


BICTURES FACTS FOR ACTION 
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If Henry Wadsworth Longfellow were 
to return to his native America for a 
short period he would be a fairly sur- 
prised poet. His modest ‘Children’s 
Hour” has virtually become a “children’s 
world” in the United States today. 

Not that the children have taken over 


tising, all the mechanical formulas that 
feature commercial exploitation have 
taken over the children—and the kids 
like Jit. 

e The Field—Their interests as consum- 
ers are seriously considered, tested, 
charted, registered in the sales of hun- 
dreds of products to them directly or 
through them to their parents. 

e Enormous sums are spent to deter- 
mine what styles will be acceptable to 
them. Department stores run elemen- 
tary-school, high-school, and college 
style shows in hottest August, slackest 
selling month of the year. Some of the 
shows are even held in armories that will 
accommodate up to 10,000 boys and 
girls. Such occasions give cute little eight- 
year-old moppets a chance to ask movie 
star mistresses of ceremonies if those 
blonde tresses are “natural.” 

e The big automobile makers have 
established vast institutional programs 
designed to interest boys in the simpler 
crafts, to keep boys and hand-tools on 
friendly terms in a rapidly mechanizing 
economy. These programs are beginning 
to have important effects on education 
and, over the long term, on professional 





life in the engineering field. 


in this country. But promotion, adver- 


FORD'S “COMICS” take a tip from “Superman” to tell the story of industry 


Selling the Youth Market 


Nobody’s sure of best way to do it, but there’s growing | 
agreement that it’s worth doing. Department stores promote girls’ | 
styles, auto makers woo boys, government works with farm youth. | 


e Newspapers are going for daily teen-} 
age columns, or for weekly pages de-§ 
voted to the activities and interests of J 
the younger set. The standard youth] 
magazines are doing well; a host of new j 
ones has cropped up in the last three or 
four years. Somewhere near $50-million j 
a year is now being spent by big adver. 
tisers in this particular segment of the | 
national press. x 4 
e Radio, with its specialized programs, | 
has long been considered the youth | 
forum. Today, radio’s effort to attract J 
the youth of the land is being signifi | 
cantly expanded. 

e And in the background is the federal 
government, sponsor of big program 
for farm youth. 

e Style—In one field alone—girls’ cloth- 
ing—youth promotion has already grown @ 
to a $500-million business. The clothing } 
manufacturers have divided this market 
into three fashion segments; individual 
manufacturers specialize in producing 
for each of them. The divisions include: 
elementary-school group (sizes 7-13); 
junior or subteen group (sizes 11-13); 
teen group (sizes 13-16). 

Stylists assert that each group is in- 
tensely style-conscious, that patterns de- 
velopd for one cannot be transferred to 
another. The new adult fall silhouette 
is being worked into teen-age styles; it 
may well go over better there than in 
the adult market, despite the vociferous 
Bobby Soxer minority. This whole man- 
ufacturing field has become so special- 
ized that today it has its own trade 
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R BODY AWARDS: C. E. Wilson 
. M. honors guildsmen winners Mich- 
Welter (left) and his brother Robert. 


er, Girls & Teen Agers, published 
David J. Mendelsohn in New York 


jig Promotions—A record concentra- 
of teen-age promotion developed 

ing the dog days Jast August. De- 
tment stores all over the country 
ged back-to-school style shows and 
»s with whoopdeedoo that was closer 
ircus day in town than anything else. 
atures included eight-page advertising 
tions in local newspapers, big style 
pws with name bands and refresh- 
tnts, special newspaper columns writ- 
h by teen-agers and included in stores’ 
ertising. 

Holmes in New Orleans took eight 
ges in the Times Picayune, followed 
up with daily full pages on teen-age 
oducts. Each day a different local 
ph-school girl wrote a teen-age column 
ering the particular style trends fea- 
red in her school. ‘The store also set 
a college-board group: Girl students 
pm ail of the local colleges were on 
nd in the store to advise their sisters 
h the best types of clothing to be worn 
each school. 

Good Idea—The college-board angle 
as widely used in a number of other 
ties as well. Abraham & Straus in 
ooklyn added one to its already func- 
bning high-school board. Both Mar- 
all Field and The Fair in Chicago 
und it an advantageous promotion de- 
ce. 

An unusual angle-in the late summer 
omotions was the offering of baby- 
tting courses by A. & S. and The Fair. 
Dbject: to teach the girls the details of 
part-time profession; thus add to their 
pending money. Courses were con- 
ucted by registered nurses and doctors. 
Among many other department-store 
ppeals to teen-agers: Hechts in Wash- 
gton recently held a contest to name 
S new teen-age department; Kresge. in 
‘ewark boasts a girl teen-age club of 


5,000 members; Friemans in Ottawa, 


anada, is actively promoting its teen- 
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age department, a recent innovation. 
e Handicraft Angle—Among the auto- 
mobile manufacturers, General Motors 
is the pioneer in working with the teen- 
age group. The Fisher Body Crafts- 
man’s Guild was started in 1930. 
It features individual craftsmanship— 
boys working with tools—which has 
been approaching the status of a lost 
art recently, in both school and home. 

Annual contests are held, with awards 

of university scholarships to winners 
who present the best replicas of Na- 
poleonic coaches (picture, left). Next 
year, for the first time, the contest 
will be based on model autos; this will 
mean increased interest of teen-agers in 
car design. The guild has a long list of 
distinguished alumni—men who went 
to college on Fisher scholarships. In 
this year’s contest, Fisher awarded 72 
scholarships, worth $85,000. 
e Soap-Box Autos—G.M.’s other teen- 
age promotion is the Chevrolet Soap- 
Box Derby. Since it was started ten 
years ago, 120,000 boy drivers have 
participated and a good 20-million have 
watched the events—from the first local 
heats right up to the big finals in Akron. 
To the 1947 finals, 135 American and 
two Canadian cities sent their local 
champions for the final race. The audi- 
ence on this occasion totaled 100,000. 
More than 100 cities are on the Soap- 
Box Derby waiting list in addition to 
the 135 cities which sent finalists to 
Akron this year. 

Today the Soap-Box Derby has ma- 

tured far beyond the promotion-stunt 
stage. It is a national event. Local 
newspapers handle and promote the pre- 
liminary contests. Participation encour- 
ages good sportsmanship, ingenuity. 
And, important to all car makers, it puts 
youth behind the steering wheel with a 
real sense of responsibility. 
e Comic Books—Ford is a comparative 
newcomer to youth promotion. Last 
January, it began to distribute to all 
plant visitors its own version of comic 
books (picture, page 56). These books 
are a little bit different; they tell the 
story of mass production, of mass assem- 
bly, of steel. Their preparation was 
supervised by trained educators. 

All visitors to Ford plants get the 
books. But the company is making a 
special play for kids; all schools near the 
plants have been invited to send their 
classes for conducted group tours. Dur- 
ing the visits, Ford officials suggest to 
the teachers that the Ford comic books 
can profitably be used in later classroom 
discussion. 

@ Old-Timer—Radio was one of the first 
media to cater to children and teen- 
agers. Everyone knows the suppertime 
shows like Superman or The Lone 
Ranger, sponsored principally by break- 
fast-food manufacturers and_ bakers. 
There are many more serious programs 
too, like Let’s Pretend—a program of 














Five flags — American, Span- 
ish, French, English and Con- 
federate —have flown proudly 
over Mississippi since Her- 
nando De Soto first viewed the 
“Mighty Father of Waters” in 
1541.The sixth flag—the Army 
and Navy E—was hoisted dur- 
ing World War II over Missis- 
sippi plants which established 
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excellent production records. 
Mississippi's population, sym- 
bolic of the flags under which 
the state has been governed, is 
made up of the typical Amer- 
ican stock of which the United 
States is proud. These friendly, 
native-born citizens believe as 
} their forefathers believed, that 
an honest day’s pay deserves 
an honest day’s work. They 
also believe enough in their 


a a a a a 


own state to invest in its 
future under Mississippi's 
unique BAW] plan. 

For the kind of vacation 
you dreamed about during the 
war, come to historical Missis- 
sippi. Visit historic Vicksburg 


and Natchez, loll 
on the beach, fol- _.% 
low the river, or ~*~ 
Ask for a confidential report on 
Mississippi's industrial opportunities. 
MISSISSIPP!] AGRICULTURAL 


AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
New Capitol Building 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


New York Office: 1001 Two Rector St. 
(BAW! Meons Balance Agriculture with Industry) 
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WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
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INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


Let Graybar dealers 
recommend the correct 
Teletalk model 
for your requirements 


An outstanding feature of “*Tele- 
talk” is the completeness of the 
line—offering a group of models 
to meet all intercommunication 
requirements. Selecting the cor- 
rect model is important. Gray- 
bar dealers have a wide range of 
experience with “Teletalk” and 
are in position to aid you. Their 
recommendations will give you 
the correct models for your space 
and aid in their location, all of 
which you'll find an economy. 


**Teletalk”’ intercommunication 
systems are weer made, have 
a clean true tone, free of hum or 
buzz and insure trouble-free per- 
formance. 


For complete details, call your 
nearby Graybar house listed in 
the classified section of your 
telephone book and they will give 
the name of the nearest dealer— 
or write to the address below. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 
Graybar Building, New York 17, N.Y. 





| dramatized fairy tales that has been run- 


ning on the Columbia network for 18 
years. 

Radio’s youth programs have been 
considerably expanded in recent years. 
For instance, National Broadcasting Co. 
now devotes its entire Saturday morn- 
ings—from 8:30 a.m. to 3 p.m.—to a 
diversified list of programs of interest 
ape to children and_ teen-agers. 

C also uses the comic-book tech- 
nique in its youth promotion. It has 
prepared a “radio comic,” which de- 
scribes in detail all the steps in creating, 
producing, and airing a radio program. 
e For the Farm—The federal govern- 
ment’s youth activities concentrate 
largely on the country’s farm children. 
The U. S. Office of Education sponsors 
two big programs. 

(1) The Future Farmers of America 
embraces about 200,000 teen-age stu- 
dents of vocational agriculture. Many 
ae companies have found working 
with this organization a profitable ven- 
ture. 

(2) The recently organized Future 
Home-Makers of America works mostly 
through high schools in farm areas. 

Biggest and oldest of the federal 
youth activ vies is the Dept. of Agri- 
culture’s 4-H Club movement. There 
are 4-H Clubs in practically every farm 
community in the country, Their em- 
phasis is on actual, wera farm activi- 
ties performed by the kids themselves. 
e Problem—Despite the rapid growth 
of youth promotion, many businessmen 
still know little about it. One big prob- 
lem: What’s the best way of going 
after youth through advertising? There 
are a number of approaches. Among 
them: - 

e Advertise, mostly through the youth 
press, primarily to sell products; 

e Advertise both products and policies, 
in an effort to build up goodwill among 
youth, and thus to build future markets; 
e Advertise to youth with the principal 
idea of getting them to influence their 
parents to buy. 

e “Pressure Group”—For businessmen 
who are interested in this last approach, 
Eugene Gilbert, of Gilbert Youth Sur- 
veys, reports that the group between 12 
and 18 years is the only one that can 
exert any real pressure. The J-to-5 
group, Gilbert says, has no influence; the 
5-to-12 group is more in a position to be 
influenced by older people and institu- 
tions than to exert influence itself. 

But in the teen-age group, social ac- 
ceptability depends largely on material 
possessions—the old keeping-up-with- 
the-Joneses idea. So if advertisers. can 
sell members of this group on the idea 
that owning a particular kind of car, 
radio, piano, furniture is essential, the 

ressure that will be put on parents to 
iat will be tremendous—even though 
the teen-agers themselves aren’t in a 
financial position to buy such items, 


Boxoffice Pinch | 


Their receipts shrinking 
theater owners hear warnin, 
from Hollywood that they ma 
have to pay higher film rentak 


Foreign country’s curbs on impor 
of American movies may soon squee 
theater operators in the United State 

The reason: The film makers may seq 
a bigger slice of exhibitors’ revenue 
Typical of the sentiment from Holl 
wood were comments on the situatio 
by Spyros P. Skouras, president of 20 
Century-Fox. Skouras repeated es 
mates that shrunken markets in Britaiy 
Australia, New Zealand, and Argentin; 
might cost the industry 50% to 66% o 
its foreign revenues. 

e To the Last Drop—“From here oj 


in,” Skouras warned, “exhibitors mug 





MANUFACTURED STAR 


Now the star sapphire or ruby 
may be man-made, although hard 
to distinguish from a natural stone 
in quality and beauty. Linde Air 
Products Co., subsidiary of Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp., has in- 
troduced the new synthetics to the 
public and the jewelry trade at 
New York’s Museum of Natural 
History. Since they are not the 
result of a mass-production proc- 
ess, they will be available in only 
limited quantities. Retail prices 
will range from $10 to $30 per 
carat. Thus, depending on qual- 
ity, a 15-carat star ruby like the 
one shown would bring $150 to 
$450. A natural stone so big would 
bring several thousand dollars. 
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Mr, Lewis using “Teletalk” to secure 
information. Notice no “talk- 
listen” lever necessary on this unit. 


rfl, 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


jeletalk 7 





INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


An Art Studio with space on three floors 


George McLean, artist at Dick Lewis 
Art Studios supplying information 
as to when work will be completed. 


@ Large or small businesses that have 
irregular space arrangements find 
*'Teletalk” intercommunication sys- 
tems a real convenience. For exam- 
ple, at the Dick Lewis Art Studios in 
Chicago, talking to artists on a floor 
above or below is just a matter of 
flipping a key on the “Teletalk” — 
quick—easy—time saving—and efli- 
cient. Full two-way discussion can be 
carried out with as favorable results 
as being in the same office—the time 
saved is immeasurable. 


*Teletalk” intercommunication sys- 
tems are available with a complete 
line of models that meet the require- 
ments of all size businesses. It is a 
quality line—with adjustable volume 


finds it convenient with Teletalk 


and a true tone that makes voices 
easily identified. 

To save time and improve efficiency 
in your office or plant, call the nearest 
**Teletalk”’ distributor or dealer listed 
in the classified section of your phone 
book under the heading of Intercom- 


municating Systems. 


Licensed under U. S. Patents of Western Electric Company, I ncor porated, 
and American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


RACINE 


WEBSTER |\q ELECTRIC 


fcc} WISCONSIN 


Established 1909 


Export Dept. 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16), N. Y. Cable Address: “ARLAB” New York City 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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“They'll Wonder How They 
vey Got Along Without It” 


Because they make a really complete conveyer service 
available to American and Canadian industry, Mathews 
engineers do a great amount of moving around. When the 
engineer in the field is confronted with an unusual problem, 
or a customer requires a very special service, he “wraps up” 
the job and brings it in for thorough discussion. There follows 
a series of shirt sleeve conferences with chief engineer, chief 
draftsman, production superintendent and erecting engineer. 
There is a lot of enthusiasm in these discussions, and it is not 
unusual to hear someone remark, when referring to a system 
layout, “They'll wonder how they ever got along without it.” 
Such remarks are made because these men know the experi- 
ence of users of Mathews conveyers. They have observed that 
the application of well-designed conveying equipment goes a 
long way toward increasing production by eliminating confu- 
sion and rehandling, and improves employee relations by mini- 
mizing worker fatigue. This very special effort in a custamer’s 
behalf is characteristic of Mathews service. The Mathews 
people are specialists in modern handling methods, and are 
giving industry a service which is complete from preliminary 
engineering through erection in the field. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 


ELLWOOD CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY WEST COAST 


SAN CARLOS, CALIFORRIA 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY, LTD. 
PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 


Engineering Offices or Sales Agencies in Principal American and Canadian Cities 
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be more broad-minded and liber) | 
dealing with producer-distributo, 
Since depression days of 1932, he » 
first-run theaters had paid only a th 
to a half of advertising and pubiig 


—~Leosts. In the future, advertising 
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anes will fall increasingly on , 
ibitors; films will have to have lon 
runs to squeeze out all possible reven, 

The exhibitors reacted to these t 
ings by tightening their belts. One 
their first moves was to approve a mney 
of two competing trade groups that 
represented chain and affiliated houg 

us the Motion Picture Theater Oy 
ers of America and the Amerig 
Theater Assn. (which itself was just 

nized last spring) became Thea 

wners of America. The new organi 
tion has a potential membership 
8,000 to 10,000. 

Still outside, however, are the y; 

number of independent houses, org: 
ized in a separate group, the Alli 
States Assn. of Motion Picture Exhi 
tors. 
e Fewer Extravaganzas—The exhibitod 
in turn, are taking Hollywood to tg 
for sending a seemingly endless send 
of premium price “super” films. Wig 
another six to eight scheduled for ti 
next six months, spokesmen for neisi 
borhood and small town houses proted 
“Every time we announce one of thi 
$1.25 affairs, business is bad for a Wed 
before and three or four weeks after. 

Also in the fray was the organizatior! 
new president, Ted R. Gamble, form 
war bond sales chief for the UY 
Treasury. He points out that the higg 
cost of living has cut deeply into buy 
office receipts. Theaters, he argues, new 
immediate relief from the 20% fedem: 
admission tax. 7 
e Compromise—By the end of last weel! 
the theater owners had scored at les} 
one hit: They worked out a compm 
mise with the American Society @ 
Composers, Authors & Publishers of 
royalties from film musicals. ASCAM 
had demanded a percentage that woul! 
have almost tripled the current 10¢ 
20¢ per seat levy that exhibitors mut 
pay when they show musicals. After é 
meeting with representatives of the neq 
association, ASCAP agreed to continu 
its present levy until Feb. 1, 1948. 

But worries over current finances at} 
not the only things that keep exhibitor 
awake at night. Their latest bogey # 
television. Paul R. Raibourn, Par 
mount vice-president in charge of tele 
vision, warns that video may soon be é 
serious competitor of theaters. He esti 
mates that this form of entertainmen! 
will be available to half the U. § 
population within a year. 

e only rebuttal Theater Owners 0 
America could make to that poser wa 
a committee to study television’s progres 
and its probable impact on their indus 


try. 
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O SMOKE, NO FIRE 


A lot of fires that might happen 
t Gulf Oil Corp.’s Philadelphia 
efinery are pigeonholed before 
hey get started. Every day work- 
sts check their matches and ciga- 
rettes at the gate when they check 
hemselves in. This is part of the 
rigid safety code which has en- 
abled the oil industry to establish TWITCHEL 
a fire loss ratio of .087 per $100 New aca VIC! 
of insurable value in the last 
decade. 
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RADIO MANUFACTURERS for years 
ORLD SERIES TELEVISED have see-sawed back and forth “Frankly,” said an RCA Victor 
between different materials for official, “we picked this material 


; ; i F i because it is acceptable acousti- 
tcially telecast this year for the first screening loud-speaker Openings. i, db p bs hd do 
Hard screens of metal or plastic are Se ee, SE ee ee. OO 


e. Last week the Mutual Broadcast- : 
y System signed a contract giving it apt to buzz. Soft textiles tend to Be nn a ae ae 
lusive world series television rights sag and droop, unless supported by elena cond pobre fae 
five years—through 1951, Mutual has expensive scroll-work or grills. On wishings. It catches Mrs. Jones’ 
ne the radio play-by-play on the series top of all that, sales executives in- eye, sells radios.” 
a number of years (BW—Sep.20’47, sist on something good-looking and 
ee salable. 
ihe. ee new rbd’ RCA Victor, one of America’s Twitchell materials come in dozens 
iladelphia, Washington, and Sche- foremost manufacturers of radio, of shapes . . . everything from .010”” 
tady, television, and electronic equip- _ threads to 1’ shaped bars. They can 
These four cities could be tied into ment, solves the problem in two be soft or hard . . . can be colored, 
video network with existing om new table radios by using a semi- _ sized, lacquered, waterproofed or 
nt (page 66). Curiously enough, rigid screen, woven of Twitchell otherwise treated. Let a Twitchell 
ay ee eievaiow — cords. These specially designed — engineer help you explore this ver- 
a Pn, be ile tak “every- screens are stiff enough to stand _ satile, good-looking material. Write 
up, yet soft enough so they donot —_E, W. TwiTcHELL, INc., Third and 


dy-welcome” basis to any stations in 
e four cities. They include: WNBT, buzz or rattle. Somerset Streets, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


CBS-TV, and WABD in New York; 
PTZ and WFIL-TV in Philadel- 


bias WTTG and WNBW in Wash- 
gton; and WGRB in Schenectady. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co. and Ford 
otor Co. will sponsor the telecasts 


intly. Gillette is exclusive sponsor 


the series radio broadcasts. Mutual Paper Products fer FG; 


portedly is paying $65,000 this year 
t the television rights. 


Baseball’s world series is being com- 
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COMING! 


2ist 


EXPOSITION 
of CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


Greatest display ever assembled 


under one roof 


MATERIALS 
PROCESSES 
EQUIPMENT 
PRODUCTS 


Grand Central Palace 
New York, N. Y. 


Management International Exposition Co, 
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MYSTIK Zid 


CuT COSTS 


To Spray-Paint Designs, lettering, 
insignia on products with greater 
speed and accuracy, use MYsTIK 
Self-Stik Spra-Mask. Sticks to sur- 
face, permitting one-man operation, 
fast spray application, clean-cut 
appearance. Pre-diecut to your de- 
sign. Write forinformation on SPRA- 
Mask and the many other MystT1K 
products and methods that cut 
costs. 
MYSTIK Tape for home use—at stores 
ev 


MYSTIK 


ADHESIVE PRODUCTS 








G. E.’S VIDEO RELAY team picks up New York programs, beams them to Schenect; 


Network Video—via Microwave 


G.E. sets up commercial service between New York an 
Schenectady; ultrahigh-frequency waves carry sight and sound 


Television took a firm step forward 
this week. General Electric Co. an- 
nounced that—after several years of suc- 
cessful experimental operation—it had 
established the first permanent, com- 
mercial microwave television network. 

The industry has always known that 

successful networking at reasonable cost 
would be a tremendous boost. It would 
open new markets for advertisers, give 
smal] stations a chance to carry “big- 
time” programs, help sell more tele- 
vision sets. 
e Two Ways—One way of doing this is 
by coaxial cable, laid underground, with 
“repeater” stations placed at about every 
five miles. This is now being used ex- 
perimentally to link television _ sta- 
tions between New York and Wash- 
ington. 

A second method is by microwaves. 

These ultra high-frequency waves can 
be “beamed” at a target, just like light 
waves. They are fundamental to radar 
and to guided-missile work. They can 
also be used to “carry” sight and sound 
signals for television broadcasts. 
e Unattended—This is the system G.E. 
is using. Its Schenectady (N. Y.) tele- 
vision station, WRGB, is now sending 
out both day and night programs that 
originate in New York. The programs 
are carried from New York to Schenec- 
tady by microwave; relayed through 
three unattended intermediate stations 
perched on high points (drawing, 
above). Plans are in progress to extend 
the network on to Syracuse and, later, 
farther west. 

Transmitting, relaying, and broadcast- 
ing equipment are conventional. Radio 
Corp. of America has used microwaves 
for television on an experimental basis; 
so has Raytheon Corp. Western Union 


Telegraph Co, plans to transmit wij 
similar equipment—whether for mg 
sages, facsimile, or both has not beg 
revealed. Bell laboratories is operati 
both coaxial and relay circuits for expe 
mental television between New Yo 
and Boston. Purpose: cost comparis 
of the two methods. 

¢ Promotion—G.E. is teaming up wil} 
its distributor in the Albany-Scheneg 
tady area, Havens Electric Co., on # 
big promotion for the new networ} 
Idea is to “sell” this technical advan 
to the public through full-page new 
paper ads, spot ads, radio spots, a 
dealer displays. Optimistically, sa 
quotas for television sets in that a 
have been upped considerably for n 
year. 
G.E. can win both ways: The bette™ 
programs will help sell more G.E. telg 
vision sets; the company also sees b 
sales ahead for microwave equipment‘ 
more local stations decide to get int 
similar networks with the big stations. 


P. S. 
New Orleans and Gulfport, Miss, 


have taken newspaper advertising spact 
in several other cities to tell the coum 
try that the recent hurricane did them 
no major damage, that they are opel 
for business as usual. 

Butta-Van, a combination of syt 
thetic vanilla and butter flavorings, wil 
be offered at retail food stores as a sub 
stitute for that butter taste in baking 
Price: 35¢ a half-pound. It was intr 
duced during the war as a_ butter 
stretcher, lost out when materials and 
containers became scarce. Dollar+ 
pound butter has brought it back on the 
market again. 
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= FIELD SALES MANAGERS VISIT NEW VESSEL HEAD- 
QUARTERS. Warren Hendrickson, New York; Bill 
Jackel, Chicago; Georges Pateneaux, International; 
and Tabe Mahler, Los Angeles, get a personal tour 
of the newest building on the A. O. Smith prop- 
erty in Milwaukee, guided by Henry Needham, 
Vessel Division Manager. 


TWINS THAT AREN'T TWINS! A. O. Smith metallur- 

gical engineers discovered that successive heats 
of the same alloy react differently in service to 
corrosion. Then they figured out how to determine 
before fabrication that a particular hea’ would 
resist corrosion satisfactorily. 


REMEMBER JONAH AND THE WHALE? A. H. 
Zastrow (left), trafic manager for A. O. Smith, 
starts on a complex trip by rail and water with 
one of the largest shop-fabricated vessels ever 
built. 16 feet diameter and 106 feet long, this 
oil-refining vessel weighs over 320,000 Ibs. 
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Precision spun” 
tank heads for © 
milk and foods, 
6" to 84" in 
diameter. 
Standard flanged and dished in all gauges 
of all metals. 

We specialize in stainless steel spinning 
of such intricate articles as tank heads, 
floats, and half-spheres. In fact, any spin- 
ning job t meet any specification. 

Write for descriptive circular 
of facilities and prices. 


SPINNING * ANNEALING * POLISHING 
Craft METAL SPINNING CO. 
Divisior delaltlatate) 


of Cratt Manu 
EAST DUNDEE, ILLINOES 














CON FUSING, isn’t it? 


+++ When so Many Localities 


Offer the IDEAL Location 
for your New Plant! 












Doesn’t Have 
Everything eee 
Set, Mr. Industrialist, perhaps in 
your particular case we have just 
what you are looking for. 





* Write for a NEW INDUSTRIAL 
BROCHURE ... Just Out 
Missouri Division of Resources 


and Development, Jefferson 
City, Mo., Dept. 53M 






Can a power transmission line carry 
a half-million volts? 

Utilities engineers and researchers of 
electrical supply companies are going to 
find out by actual field test. This week, 
at a place appropriately named Brilliant, 
Ohio, they launched step No. | in an 
important program of electrical-trans- 
mission study. 

e Full Scale—The mammoth “outdoor 
laboratory” uses full-scale equipment. It 
was built as a joint undertaking by a 
group of subsidiary companies of Amer- 
ican Gas & Electric Co., under the di- 
rection of American Gas & Electric 
Service Corp. And when Philip Sporn of 
American Gas & Electric threw the 
switch on the first section of the elec- 
trical “superhighway,” he started what 
amounts to a grueling field test for 














transmission equipment. 


PRODUCTION 


OUTSIZE ARRESTERS protect supervoltage transmission lines in “Operation Brillia: q 


Transmitting a Half-Million Volts 
“Outdoor laboratory” in Ohio starts study of problems j 


carrying supervoltages. Lines and equipment are full-scale. Poter) 
tial savings seen, if technical hurdles can be overcome. 










Up to now, the highest voltage cal 
tried commercially is 287,000, trang 
mitted on the Hoover Dam-Los Ange4 
circuit. The Brilliant test section (whi 
consists of two lines 24 mi. long and 0 
800 ft. long) can be operated throu] 
24 steps from 265,000 volts to 500,19 
volts. Tests of loss of electricity to th 
atmosphere will be conducted with ‘4 
long lines; experiments to find wih 
shape conductor best carries the cv 


rent, on the short one. Power will } is 
supplied by Ohio Power Co.’s Tidd soi ra ¢ 
tion, a quarter-mile away. d ‘ 
@ Old Problem—The economical |i | 


of supervoltage transmission has been 
favorite bone of contention among ¢ 
trical engineers for years. High-vo tag 
transmission can mean economies: \ lo" 
power can be carried on a given ‘in 
one line of 500,000 volts might 
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know Illinois from Egypt? 


Many packing departments act as though 
they didn’t. An export consignment for Cairo 
(Egypt) often gets about the same packaging 
as one bound for Cairo (Illinois). Too little 
allowance is made for rough handling by 
stevedores ... possible pilferage ... salt air 
... humidity. Likely results: cargo damaged 
in transit...an enraged customer ...thousands 
of dollars in business lost forever. 

It’s much smarter, and it’s less costly in 
the long run, to let your packing department 
concentrate on domestic orders...and depend 
on Dade to do all your export packaging. Dade 
has prepared more than $5 billion worth of 
merchandise for overseas shipment .. . is 
equipped to process and package any product 
—regardiess of quantity, size, shape, weight, 


by underwriters, who grant all-risk insurance 
at lower rates to shipments boxed by Dade. 

You can forward your export products on the 
lowest through rail rate to a Dade seaboard 
plant. On arrival at Dade, a warehouse receipt 
can be issued—acceptable collateral for a loan 
at your bank. And the use of Dade warehouse 
consolidation facilities during any time lapse 
between receipt of export orders and scheduled 
shipping dates, will free valuable storage and 
production space in your plant. . . eliminate 
much costly inventory re-handling. 

To insure the good will of foreign consignees 
+» « to untie knots in your production-and- 
delivery line . . . to cut down your costs in the 
export operation ... have all your overseas 
packaging done by Dade. Write the nearest 
Dade office for full details. Or, if you wish, a 
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DADE io DAD E B ROT H ER S, INC. Packaging for Export 


Sales Offices: PORT NEWARK, N.J. »« SYRACUSE + CLEVELAND ¢ DETROIT + CHICAGO 
NEW ORLEANS ¢ OAKLAND, CAL. ¢ Seaboord Plants: PORT NEWARK « NEW ORLEANS » OAKLAND 


Dade export packaging is recognized representative will call on you. 


Jo. construction. The expertness of 
- 
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This is he Tone 16 Gombe 


with your receivables 


Sound business judgment tells you that 
your accounts receivable are important 
assets at all times . . . subject to risk at all 
times . . . should be protected at all times. 
Today credit losses are climbing and no 
one knows how far this trend will go. It’s 
time to watch your receivables. 


Look at your own statement. A large per- 
centage of your working capital is repre- 
sented by your accounts receivable. This 
is not the time to gamble. This is the time 
to be sure that your working capital is 
protected . . . that no jump in credit losses 
would wipe out your profits. 


Menufacturers and wholesalers in over 
150 lines of business today carry American 


American 


Credit Insurance 
Pays you when 


Credit Insurance . . . which GUARAN- 
TEES PAYMENT of your accounts 
receivable for goods shipped . . . pays you 
when your customers can’t. 


Send for facts on credit loss control. 
Knowing the facts about American Credit 
Insurance and Credit Loss Control may 
mean the difference between profit and 
loss for your business . . . in the months 
and years of uncertainty that lie ahead. 
Write today for full information. American 
Credit Indemnity Company of New York, 
Dept. 42, Baltimore 2, Md. 


PRESIDENT 


AMERICAN 
fy 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 


your customers cant 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


70 





nomically do the work of two at Joy) 
siauuasa voltages (around 22), 
voir), boosted voltages will cut doy,j 
need for new rights-of-way. But hizhe, 
voltage lines are going to cost . | 

more per mile than usual types. 

For example, advance to 50\),() 
volts means longer insulator strings an; 
extra insulation for transformers ap 
switchgear. Also, it may require radic: 
changes in conductor design to kee) 
the corona (direct loss of electric: 
energy to the atmosphere) at a iin 
mum. The lines will also require speci: 
protection against surges of voltay 
caused by lightning. ; 

e Cooperative—To get fair-weathcr-o;J 
foul answers -to such problems, a nun 
ber of manufacturing compamies a 
in on the experiment. Westinghou 
Electric Corp. supplied transformer 
lightning arresters, and metering equip 
ment. General Electric Co., Ohio Bras! 
Co., Locke Insulator Corp., Aluminu: 
Co. of America, General Cable Corp,} 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., ani 
American Bridge Co. supplied appar-§ 
tus, cables, towers, and instruments. § 

So far, the transmission line doesu':# 
go anywhere. It represents only one sub- 
station and three sections of line. Bu: ie 
every detail is full scale, with transform.§ 
ers, switchgear, and lightning arresten§ 
all fit for duty on a real line. : 
e Test Period—At least six months o'%@ 
preliminary testing and modification 0/7 
details are indicated. Engineers want tj 
try a variety of conductor shape 
grounding methods, lighting exper: 7 
ments, and insulator combinations be 7 
fore committing themselves to the kin‘ 
of money a 500,000-volt power line 0! 7 
commercial proportions would cost. | 

The cooler heads in the utilities in-7 
dustry add one note of caution: Dont | 
look for coast-to-coast supervoltage 7m 
grids. Such talk of thousand-mile trans J 
mission is generally geared more to] 
politics than economics. ‘There’s a dei: 9 
nite limit to how far you can transmit J 
even supervoltages economically. a 

American Gas & Electric, in spear § 
heading the research, is adding another} 
“first” to its power-field record. In 1941 | 
it pioneered in jumping steam pressure § 
to 2,400 psi. in one of its generating § 
plants, half again as high as the prevail § 
ing top. As was done in that case, tech- § 
nical information obtained at Brilliant 9 
will be made available to the entire elec: § 
tric power industry, as well as to partic § 
pating equipment manufacturers. . 
e French Test—The French Nationa § 
Power Commission has talked seriously § 
of a 400,000-volt super-line to bring 
power to Paris from the hydro station 
in south-central France. ‘Towers for such 
a line are being built so that 400,000 
volts can be carried when technical 
problems are licked. Right now, how- § 
ever, the line is being insulated for two § 
220,000-volt lines. 
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Sor 


Switching a famous quotation from feminine to 
masculine like this is hitting below the belt, and we extend 


Dear: apologies to everybody, especially Shakespeare. But it 


ther § 


1940 suddenly occurred to us how futile these oft-quoted words 
sure would be were the gender of the pronouns changed. 

ting § 

vail- Most men will agree that there is little 

ech- § infinite variety in them. Their stalwart dependability 

lant § 


and lack of change, of course, is what most 


slec- § ‘ 
sick I appeals in men to women. For women go in for 
infinite variety in a big way. 
nal 
usly J A woman is always ready to enlarge her 
ng living capacity—to grasp new things and translate 
an them into living material for her and hers. 
i. Women find so much living material in the 
o Journal that it has become a useful part of their lives. — _ 
wo (| =©‘That is why more women buy and read the Journal 


than any other magazine with audited circulation. 
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POTTER electronic control is appli- 
cable to any machine or process hav- 
ing a requirement for high accuracy 
MEASUREMENT or CONTROL of 
discrete QUANTITIES, LENGTH, 
TIME, VELOCITY and FRE- 
QUENCY. Counting rates up to 
15,000 per minute and higher are 
available. Photo electric, electromag- 
netic and other detectors are avail- 
able to provide a complete packaged 
unit. POTTER electronic control ef- 
fectively reduces production costs by 
substituting unattended automatic 
operation for slower manual or me- 
chanical control. For full information 
or consultation write to Dept. 12A. 





HIGH SPEED PILL 
COUNTER: In this ap- 
plication, ao POTTER 
predetermined counter 
and photoelectric de- 
tector count and batch 
pills in precise quonti- 
ties at rates up to 
15,000 per minute. 











ELECTRONIC PAPER 
COUNTER: Makes fast, 
accurate count of 
stacked sheets, cards, 
paper, envelopes, etc., 
by merely running 
stylus over the edge of 
the pile. No skill is 
required. 








FOR PACKAGING IN PRECISE QUANTI- 
TIES — pills, buttons, bottle caps, 
hardware. 

FOR MEASURING AND CUTTING LINEAL 
FOOTAGE—fabric, wire, sheet steel. 

FOR WINDING PREDETERMINED TURNS 
—coils, sutures. 

FOR PILING IN PRECISE QUANTITIES— 
tin plate, plastic, paper. 

FOR CONTROLLING MACHINES — zip- 
pers, lathes, etc. 


ue POTTER 
> INSTRUMENT CO. 


INCORPORATED 
136-56 ROOSEVELT AVE. 
FLUSHING, NEW YORK 
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WHAT'S THE STRESS? A G.M. researcher finds out on a mass-production crankshaft 


Auto Research Shows How 


Engineering laboratories work constantly on ways ( 
boosting efficiency. Example: G.M.’s Kettering says that by 1950) 
cars will be powered by engines using third less gasoline than now 


Within the next three years, as a re- 
sult of better engine design, two gallons 
of gasoline will take you farther than 
three gallons today. When Charles L. 
Kettering, research consultant of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., made that statement 
in an interview last week, he wasn’t pick- 
ing numbers out of the air. He was 
merely dramatizing the role of research 
in new car development. 

Some 6,000 men and women are 

working at that kind of research today. 
The findings in their laboratory reports 
may not turn up in automotive design 
for years. In some cases, they might not 
appear until the 1957 models. Research 
can’t be done overnight. But the jobs 
they are doing are just as important to 
the industry as their current production 
lines. 
e Range and Scope—Automobile _tre- 
search projects are concentrated in 200- 
odd laboratories. They are aimed in 
every direction—toward more gasoline 
economy, better transmissions, smoother 
springing. Even such pinpoint particu- 
lars as longer-lasting and more com- 
fortable armrests get attention from 
the researchers. 


Percentagewise, the cost of all thi 
auto industry seems small. A little 
than one cent per sales dollar is allocat 
to research and development. The bu! 
of expenditure is on near-term thingl ; 
But a good share of money goes | 
projects that require several years 0 
sweat. For example: An air cleaner 0% 
one popular present-day car took sj 
eri to develop. General Motors ne 

igh-compression engine (BW-—Jun.| 
’47,p54) reflected a pool of 30 yeanj 
knowledge and experimentation in it 
achievement. ; 
eG.M. Research—The auto industry} 
laboratories are al} dwarfed by those oa 
General Motors Research. Started i 
1910, this operation now employs som 
600 people, including a group of high 
trained handcraftsmen. It has an $50 
000 job shop which could build a com 
plete automobile if it was called on t 
do such a thing. It can draw on a privat 
library of 25,000 technical volumes ang 
reports. 

From that level, research operatio mn 
in autos range on down. They may 
as small as one man working in a back 
yard shop of a small manufacturer, pai 
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y ‘to develop new specifi- 
5 whic will bring in purchase 
; Many @f the largest automotive 
ers got s ed with just such back- 
esearch work, done in obscurity, 
Mled more by ideas than by large 
of money. : 

dy Personnel—The breeding 
ds for the researchers are the col- 
They come out of engineering, 
ical, physical, and metallurgical 
atories. Most often they go to 
almost at once for one develop- 
office, and stay there. Shifting 
company to company is much 
infrequent among the researchers 
jit is among the men in less special- 
othces. 

way they put their knowledge to 
yaries widely. Some will concen- 
on near-term problems—meeting 
specification of next month’s pur- 
order. Some will work almost 
isively on service jobs. These in- 
going out with the salesman to 
ish the required technical back- 
nd, handling shop problems as they 


up. 
ong ces Problems—Other engi- 
ts will do research in a true, full 


s, They will tackle long-term prob- 
s. Their job will be to find out the 
ers to such problems as: What kind 
ring produces a ride most physio- 
ally suited to a human being? What 
pe of firing chamber produces the 
st efficient Eicck ties gasoline explo- 
? 
eneral Motors Research spends 
ut 40% of its work on fundamental 
p-range research, an equal proportion 
shorter term developments, and 
% in service work for the corpo- 
on’s production divisions. (The pro- 
tion divisions, incidentally, have sev- 
times the Research Division’s num- 
of technicians engaged in working 


nkshaft 


ys 0 


hing@ll their own special and closer-at-hand 
CS {Gi blems). 

i’ CGBAt G.M. Research, ideas largely de- 
Ct (Gop within the department. This big 
‘\ SG@@ision of General Motors works in 
; nel direction the nimble brains of its 
un! ectors deem worthwhile. When as- 
year ments are undertaken in behalf of 


p other divisions, they are based more 
voluntary helpfulness than obliga- 






n. 
Dther Companies—The rest of the 
omobile industry works on research, 
D. Ford has in mind a research and 
elopment center equal to that of 
M. (BW—Jun.8’46,p41). Chrysler’s 
rations in this direction are consider- 
y smaller, but go through the gamut 
typical experimentation fields. Most 
the smaller automobile producers 
dertake research projects that are in 
loportion to their size. 

Automotive researchers work hand-in- 
nd with related industries. Thus, to- 
ys tires last many times the 5,000 
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= HAPPY ENDING... 


puiartiatees Canparation ot tawtenh Voomaaase 
® Making rayon filament yarn is a delicate 
problem in chemistry and physics. You start with 
wood pulp—and end with a strong, light, lustrous yarn 
much in demand for both tires and textiles. But the yarn 
does not have that happy ending unless control of 
humidity, dust, light, temperature and time are just about 
perfect. That makes the creation of a rayon plant a 
particularly challenging assignment ... In selving the 
many problems involved in the construction of American 
Enka Corporation's new plant, American Enka and 
Ferguson men developed an unusual degree of teamwork. 
We like—and know how—to pool knowledge and experience 
with our clients. Ang through the years, that way of ap- 
proaching a client s problems has given Ferguson designed 
plants an extremely desirable characteristic: WORKA syyry 
to produce profits. If you are interested in that competi- 


tive advantage, phone, wire or write our nearest office. 


The H.K 
Ferguson 


Cleveland, The ferguson Bidg., Phone CHerry 5870 © New York, 19 Rector Street, Phone WHitehall 3-9357 
Houston, Texas, M & M Bidg., Phone PReston 9134 
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ECHANIZED 
SELLING 


provides a blueprint 
to profits 





And just what is “mechanized selling’? Simply this: 


Mechanized selling is the judicious use of adequate 
advertising to perform the preliminary steps in manu- 
facturing an order thus permitting your salesman to 
concentrate his limited time on the job he alone can do 
best .. . closing the sale. 


Mechanized selling . . . properly applied to your 
problem... can lower your cost of distribution, reduce 
your unit cost per sale. Because it can make a notable 
contribution toward producing profits, alert manage- 
ments consider mechanized selling an essential part of 
their sales program. 


“Mechanized Selling At Work” is the title of a new 
booklet, published by McGraw-Hill, which discusses 
this vital subject in greater detail. We believe you will 
find it rewarding reading. Ask your McGraw-Hill 
man for a copy or write for it today. 








BLUEPRINT 


to 


MOUNUED SELLING AT OER > 


ae, 
72/35_¥” McGRAW-HILL 
‘ PUBLICATIONS 


P| ADQUARTERS FOR INDUSTRIAL INFORMATION 


330 WEST 42ND STREET © NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 










CHOP beutls 


Is it any wonder Old Treaty Bond is the choice of many of 
the country’s best known banks and insurance firms? Letter- 
heads on this fine, rag-content paper look cleaner, whiter, 


more business-like. Next time ‘you buy office stationery, buy 









Old Treaty Bond, and put your company in good company. 
W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, Pennsylvania. . . 
Offices in New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 








































HAMILTON PAPERS 








miles which were deemed so satisfac, 
in the twenties—and prices are fa: |, 
too. Also in the class of such iniprog 
ments are the leaded gasolines. Ov 
10-year span better gas and more ¢ 
cient engines improved by 22% ope 
ing economy at 40-mp.p.h. cruis, 
speed in one group of cars. Cooperat; 
research between automobile inal 
and paint companies cut finishing tiz 
frora days to hours. 

Automotive suppliers ride thie 
search bandwagon, too. One example 
the Weatherhead Co., Cleveland § 
ings maker; it does extensive devely 
ment work—as opposed to pure researq 
Weatherhead’s approach typifies 
activity of most automotive supplicrs. § 
starts with questions like: Is there 
specific and universal need for the prof 
uct being considered? Is it designed # 
give satisfactory service? Can it be maj, 
economically? 4 
® Boost for Ricathovencicliieash resear 
can make jobs as well as better auto 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. pointed 
this up recently in a report on a 17-yeq] 
program of research and technical if 
velopment. The number of workcell 
making safety glass and thermopane if 
creased from 305 in 1930 to 3,430 t§ 
day. That example, vastly multiplied 
one reason that the auto industry’s exf 
ployment has grown steadily throu§ 
the years, even though manufacturing} 
techniques have speeded up and i 
proved every year. 


P.S. 


Distillation Products, Inc., Rocheste: 
N. Y., is making synthetic vitamin 
commercially (the vitamin for grow! 
and vision). Previous sources were liv§ 
oils from cod, dogfish, and soupi 
shark. The synthetic product will } 
called Myvax. 

Aluminum Co. of America, Pitt 
burgh, has developed a revised system if 
aluminum alloy temper designation! 
The new system is expected to he! 
designers specify the proper alloy for: 
given application. It will be effecti: 
on all aluminum alloy shipments atte 
Jan. 1, 1948. 

Tennessee State Planning Commi 
sion, Nashville, has put out a plant |: 
cation directory of basic chemical prot} 
ucts in the United States. Listings, bi 
states, include anhydrous ammonia) 
caustic soda, hydrochloric acid, indus 
trial chlorine, nitric acid, séda ash, su! 
phuric acid, and sulphur. 

Columbia Steel Co., subsidiary 0! 
U. S. Steel Corp., is planning to build 
a cold reduction mill in the Los Angele 
area. The mill is expected to be read! 
for operation by the end of 1949, wi! 
have a capacity for turning out 300,00) 
tons of sheet per year. It will also hav) 
dle hot-rolling, sheet galvanizing, anc) 
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ass-Production Grinder 


ree or more parts are in contact 
h a single grinding wheel in the 
automatic valve-seat grinder devel- 
ed by Fitchburg Grinding Machine 
brp., Falulah Rd., Fitchburg, Mass. 
e machine utilizes ““Consta-Contac”’ 
inding, described by the makers as a 
sically new method of cylindrical siz- 
yg. The machine grinds engine valve 
ats at the rate of 2,160 per hour. 
Loading and unloading are automatic, 
nd the high output is obtained because 
ree parts are handled at a time. ‘The 
is of the grinding wheel and the axis 
‘at the turret (which has 12 driving 
“>—a@pindles) are in the same _ horizontal 
Wane, but the vertical plane of the 
Murret is set at a slight angle to the 
heel axis (at top center the pine: 
"wheel edge is separated from the valve- 
[ce path by a distance equal to the 
@Bverage amount of stock to be removed). 
f a particular valve has more or less 
‘Phan the average amount of stock to be 
»\"emoved, no adjustments are necessary. 
Whe machine will handle parts up to 3 
>. in diameter, 7 in. long. 


it ig Trucks 


“Reo Motors, Inc., Lansing, Mich., 
as added two entirely new models to 
s line, both in the extra-heavy-duty 
eld. The new trucks, with engines that 
levelop 170 hp. and 200 hp. respective- 
, are designed to haul loads up to 38 
ns. A variable-rate spring system pet- 
nits “soft” springing action whether the 
uck is empty or fully loaded. 










win Parking Meter 







Two advantages are claimed for a two- 
ar parking meter manufactured b 
American-LaFrance-Foamite Corp., EL 
mira, N. Y. For the motorist, the meter 
provides extra space for parking and 
caving; for the city, it lightens the load 
m the municipal purse by making one 
meter do the work of two. 

Each unit is engineered to handle two 
cars, independently. By parking the ve- 
hicles closely together at the meter, 
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KEEP YOUR BETTER LIGHTING 





For just a few 
cents extra, your 
fixtures — old or 
new — can be 
equipped with 
General Electric Watch Dog* starters. 
A built-in cutout takes failing lamps off 
the line at once, as soon as their useful 
life ends. What's more, the Watch Dogs 
protect the ballast and reduce starter 
replacement costs. 

Many users of fluorescent lighting 
are specifying these starters on all new 
installations, and replacing ordinary 
starters with Watch Dogs throughout. 
Check with your lighting contractor or 





the Gotler 


fluorescent fixtures deserves to be kept at its best. Don’t let 





you get from modern 


it lose favor because lamps start blinking as they outlive 
their normal life-span. The right starter stops blink. 


electrical supply source about this 
simple way to get the very best from 
your fluorescent installation. 


For information on Watch Dog starters 
or other G-E fluorescent accessories, 
write to Section Q51-1010, Appliance 
and Merchandise Department, General 
Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, 


Connecticut. *Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 





MR. FIXTURE MAKER — Why not 
check with G.E. on the benefits of 
using Watch Dog starters as orig- 
inal equipment? They offer all the 
dependability of standard ‘General 
Electric starters with a selling plus. 











GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 















































OUR AD MAN /S ALSO. 
ON VACATION or 


SO WE'RE GO/NG To WRITE THIS AD 


THIS 1S A GENERAL 





WIREBOUND CRATE 


ITS DIFFERENT FROM OTHER BOXES,,, 
AND BETTER... BETTER BECAUSE /TS 


LIGHT WEIGHT AND COMPACT... 


BETTER BECAUSE ITS DES/GNEP TO 
THE PRODUCT. THERES LOTS MORE 
WE COULD SAY... BUT WE'RE RUNNING 


OUT OF SPACE, 


Why ror write for your FREE copy 
of “THE GINERAL Bit.” [75 Fa// of good 
intorindation off togert PdcKiNg. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE: New plants and ex- 
panded production facilities are now in full 
operation. Your inquiry or order will receive 
prompt attention. 


General sox comPANy 


GENERAL OFFICES: 502 N. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 10, Ill. 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, 
New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon, Natchez. 
Continental Box Company, inc.: 
Houston, Dallas. 


Genera! 


All-Bound Box Nailed Box 


eh 
‘ 4 


General Genera! Cleated 
Wirebound Corrugated 
Crate Container 





Generolif: 
Pallet 


both motorists have ample room, ei. 

in front or in back, for an easy ©: om 
addition to cutting the original coy sim 
meter systems by almost half, the maga 
says there will be time savings in 

lections, windings, and policing. 

e Availability: Dec. 15. 


Portable Pump 


A compact hydraulic foot py 
weighing only 134 Ib., is manufacty 
by Lyon-Raymond Corp., Greene. \ 
The pump develops working pres, 
up to 1,500 psi., operates on a si 
oil capacity of 15 cu. in. Because 0; 
held in a scaled reservoir—without 
side vents—the pump can be mounte: 
offset positions. Other features: a | 
in oil strainer, adjustable relief v; 
chrome-plated pistons. 

e Availability: immediate in small quz 
tities. 


Hot Bottle 


Therm-O-Jug, a thermos bottle th 
does its own heating, provides a qui: 
easy way for making tea or instz 
coffee in the home or office. The apy 
ance has a 6-ft. detachable extens 
cord, works on 110 v. a.c. current. 
quickly brings a pint of water to a b: 
shuts off automatically, then keeps t 
liquid piping hot for future servings 

The jug is made of ribbed alumin 
with a plastic base and grip. The inw 
container will reportedly keep a brig 
lustre without scrubbing or rubbiy 
Electrical Industries, Inc., 44 Sumn 
Ave., Newark 4, N. J. is the manui:3™ 
turer. 

e Availability: immediate. 





Wash Dryer 


A steel indoor drying rack that pr jc 
vides the equivalent of 42 ft. of cloth: # 


line is manufactured by Trilmont Proc @ 


ucts Co., 24th & Walnut Sts., Philade4 
phia 3. The dryer is lightweight a1 
collapsible. It sets up in the bathtub 
any convenient spot, stores in a s 
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The rack can be purchased either 
tely or in combination with the 
c Trilmont safety heater now on 


arket. 
lability: immediate. 
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tor Heater 


old morning car starts are an easy 
to wear down the battery, build up 
driver's blood pressure. But Five 
Mfg. Co., East Grand Forks, 
n., says there’s really no need for all 
fuss. Its Freeman Headbolt Heater 
electrically heat the anti-freeze in 
engine to an easy starting tempera- 
within thirty minutes—even under 
zero conditicns. 
stallation is done by replacing a 
der headbolt in the engine with the 
Abolr of the heater. Soldered to the 
er end of the bolt is a brass cylinder 
contains the heating element. It 
nds into the engine water jacket. 
he top of the bolt is a bakelite ter- 
al box that anchors an extension 
i, running through the radiator grill 
o the side of the engine hood. The 
i is connected to a 110-v. outlet 
heating—presumably a wall outlet 
he parage. 

e heater’s installation is permanent 
i is intended to last through the life 
an: ithe motor. The maker says the device 
) © @@@s not create a fire hazard. 
Availability: Oct. 15. 


Ye mee apeincieyr ra entene unas metaaag 


SEIT tS 
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This machine 
COINS 





Unique application of 
power brushing cuts 
clutch cleaning cost 50% 


Here at Monmouth Prod- 

ucts Company, Cleveland, Ohio, automotive parts manufacturer, 
you see an example of how brushes and a little brain work can 
produce handsome dollar savings daily. The job of cleaning dirt 
and excess oil and grease from clutch plates had previously been 
done manually. It took four girls and mountainous quantities of 
rags to process about 3000 plates a day. 


Then Osborn and Monmouth engineers joined forces to de- 
velop this automatic brushing machine. It consists of a synchro- 
nized turntable, geared to keep pace with the punch press output. 
On the turntable are six loading stations in the form of spindles. 
As the turntable revolves, each clutch plate passes between two 
sets of Osborn Monarch tampico brushes. The result is a perfect 
cleaning job with just enough grease remaining to serve as a pro- 
tective coating. Only two girls are required to remove and inspect 
the plates and production has been increased to 3100 daily. 

Costs halved and production increased! Would you like to 
share in such savings? An Osborn sales engineer will be glad to 
check your operations for possible profitable applications of 
power brushes. The next move is yours—just write 


THE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5401 Hamilton Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 

















WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 



























































625 ideas 
to simplify 
speed up, 
and improve 
your OFFICE 
WORK 











\. 


Here is a treasury of 
ideas, kinks, short cuts 
and ingenius methods you 
can use to increase your 
once production—to cut 

ur operating costs — to 
streamline every phase of 
your office routine. Com- 
piled | from ideas contribu- 
ted by members of the 
National Office Manage- 
ment Association, each o 
these short cuts has been 
found a practical device 
tor saving time, money or 
labor in the office. The 
book supplies details on 
ow to increase the e 
fectiveness of depa r t- 
mental operations — in- 
cludes refinements for better executive control. It 
covers important, everyday office functions, large 
and small—everything from improved practices of 
inventory control to helpful hints in typing and 
ing. 





Just Published! 
Manual of Practical 


Office Short-Cuts 


Compiled from ideas sent in by members 
of the National Office Management 


Association 


272 pages, 6x 9, 102 illustrations, $3.50 


For vears the N.O.M.A. has been gathering these 
facts to show that offices, as well as production 
lines, can make full use of time and motion econ- 
omy. Top-flight firms 
throughout the country 
have tested thousands 
of ideas like those out- 
lined in this book with 
outstanding success— 
increasing work out- 
Let the tested, step-by put, achieving more 
step procedure "s outlined Sei 2 
ir ley Henrici’s efhcient use of space, 
STANDARD costs cutting costs, and 
FOR MANUFACTUR- boosting profits. Now, 
ING help you plan, es for the first time, the 
tablish and operate a best and most widely 
onl ' fone yoo Berg applicable procedures 
have been conveniently 








How to set up 
a standard-cost 
system— 


your plant or factory 
t b 


shows the best grouped in this man- 
methods of setting wa 
andards for each ) 
ational exy i 
wipe ent os te Eas SEE ONE OR BOTH 
y ntrollec 


OF THESE BOOKS 
10 DAYS FREE 


secccesecsesesS END COUPON ececeeascssees 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 330 W. 42D ST., 
NYC, 18. 





1 ’ cke 1 below, for ten days’ exami- 
nation on approva ~] en dass I will pay for the books, 
I a few cents postag r urn them postpaid. (Post- 
ace paid or ash or fere- sar me return privilege 


O. M. A.—Manual! for Practical Office Short- 


\ 
Cuts— $3.50 
Henr Standard Costs for Manufacturing—$3.50 


Pos 1 ... BW-10-4- 


For Cana Price write Met Gra 1 a Co. of Canada Ltd. 
> Richmond Str z., or mate 1) 
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COUNTERATTACK on Taft-Hartley law is mapped by C.LO. electrical workers 


Coping With Boycott Issue 


A.F.L. and C.1.O. must face big problem in comin} 
conventions. Should they continue to ignore NLRB,.or should the | 


sign non-Communist affidavits, thus get board’s recognition? 


Both A.F.L. and C.I.O. this week 
were on the eve of their most imper- 
tant conventions in a decade. In pre- 
meeting talks, the problems of living 
with the Taft-Hartley act got the big- 
gest share of attention. 

On convention floors too, this topic 
will have the spotlight. The unions 
must decide whether to knuckle down 
to the new law—while fighting for its 
repeal—or continue to boycott the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

Sharp divisions already have ap- 

peared in both A.F.L. and C.I.O. As 
usual, A.F.L.’s top brass—with the no- 
table exception of John L. Lewis—is 
apparently veering toward a moderate 
course. It wants a way to comply with 
the law. C.1.0.’s top leadership shows 
little inclination to compromise; it has 
hoisted battle flags. 
e Boycott Voted—For major C.1.O. 
unions, last week’s convention of the 
United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers set the theme. U.E. delegates 
topped a stinging rap of the T H law 
with an action which may be vitally 
important to electrical manufacturers 
early in 1948. 

They voted unanimously to demand 
that General Electric, Westinghouse, 
and others join the union in boycotting 


NLRB. ‘The leftist leaders—Albert 
Fitzgerald, James Matles, Julius 
spak (left to right, picture above)—\ 
a uniform “protective” clause in al] j 
ture contracts. It would bar Nig 
cases and court actions by both uni 
and employers. : 
e Problems—Meanwhile, T-H law 4 
velopments came fast on the natiowgs 
labor front: sy 
e “Walking boss” (stevedore foremej 
squabbles threatened to shut down 
big part of Pacific coastal shipping. § 
e NLRB took its first important s 
to enforce the new labor law. It 
cepted an unfair labor charge (fai 
to bargain with the Baltimore Grapi¥ 
Arts League) against the Internation 
Typographical Union (A.F.L.). And @ 
sought an injunction in a Tenness@@ 
court to bar a secondary boycott 
contractor by A.F.L.’s carpenters uni 
eTwo A.F.L. unions—the Elect! 
Workers and the ‘Teamsters—start 
actions to force NLRB to handle ¢! 
cases. 

e Employers who asked NLRB to cic 
up the status of a union in their - . 
found that they are no better off ' 
under the old W agner act. The | 
won't schedule any elections 
A.F.L. and C.1.O. officers decide t! 
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. .«"'T'm a transatlantic pilot but my 
is in Chicogo. This town of mine hos 
become o world port . . . only a few 
from practically ony foreign country. 
go is @ great place to live." 








: ®, | .“‘My husband and | love 
g in Chicago. We've so many good 
ds. It's a healthful place to raise the 
dren, foo . . . and there are lovely 
s ond playgrounds nearby." 


% 








4 a Y io 


chant®, . .”'1 like doing business in 
creo because the people are industrious 
progressive. Northern Illinois is a 
Jen spot... we have good schools, 


Ask people who live in 


Chicago and Northem Illinois 





Mcil Order Checker*. Gi day 
1 see products being sent fo all parts of 


the country and abroad. | know our 
packages get quick delivery because trans- 


portation from here is the best in the 


world."" 


famea, . 


-“‘Northern Illinois land is 
rich and it’s a help to be near the biggest 
food processing center in the country . 
and only a few hours from the large dis- 
tributing center in Chicago.” 





“Mine is a 
‘double-life'—part farmer and port busi- 


Commercial Artist*. 
nessman. My Chicago job keeps me in- 
doors, but week-ends | enjoy an entirely 


different life on my farm in Northern 
Ilinois.** 








Switchman* . i “My job is shunting 
cars in the greatest roil yards in the world. 
1 see rolling stock from practically every 
railroad. It's to my odvantage to work 
at the heart of the country's transportation 
industry.” 





Manufacturer®. . .‘‘To me, Chicago 
and Northern Illinois is o practical ‘depart- 
ment store’ of industry. Within o few hours 
1 can visit enough suppliers to put my 
small firm in mass production.”" 





-“*When this 
factory located only 10 minutes from my 
farm home in Northern Illinois | got a 


Drill Press Operator*. : 


chance fo use the mechanical training 
from the army. And, | can siill live on 
the farm.”" 


stries In this area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States ¢ World Airport e 
phical Center of U.S. Population e Great Financial Center « The “Great Central Market” e Food Producing and Processing Center @ Leader in Iron 
d Steel Manufacturing ¢ Good Labor Relations Record Tremendous Coal Reserves ¢ Good Government e Good Living « Good Services for Tax 


lar e Send for free booklets containing useful information on these advantages. 







Retail Buyer*. . .“‘Women who shop 
here enjoy the fr di ad ges of 
this great centrol market. | like living in 
Chicago because of the cultural oppor- 
tunities and the warmth ond neighboriiness.*% 





at 


. 
Towboat Captain®. . .“ Working on 
these river towboaots | con see how much 
water transportation helps Northern Iflinois 
industries. This woterwoy is one of the 
world’s busiest freight channels."’ 
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Factory Owner®. . .“‘One of the im- 
portant reasons | like doing business in 
Northern Illinois is thot many people here 
are established home owners. Some work- 
ers have been with us for over 40 yeors.”: 


*Name on request 


Inland Waterways ¢ Geo- 





COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY - 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
This crea has power resources of 2,500,000 kilowatts, with 500,000 kilowatts more already under construction or on order 


For more information, communicate with the 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illincis— Phone RANdolph 1617 





PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN 
° ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 


ILLINOIS 


























MOBILIFT'S Formula 
For Faster Handling! 


A MOBILIFT will handle a greater volume of packaged 
goods per day than any other lift truck, regardless of 
size. Extensive studies and countless field tests have 
proven this fact. The reason is simple. Because of its 
compact size, its shorter turning radius and the fact 
that it requires no gear shifting—-MOBILIFT is the 
most maneuverable lift truck in the field. It makes more 
trips per day; loads from car and truck floors; eliminates 
rehandling and wasted effort. Prove to yourself that 
these facts are true—write today for our new folder 
“Mobilift’s Formula for Faster Handling”. 


VY Lighter Weight 

VY Smaller Size 

Y Shorter Turning Radius 
WY No Gear Shifting 

V Greater Maneuverability 


| WERE'S PROOF OF THESE FACTS! 


Send for your copy of this Folder today! 


MOBILIFT 


Moves Materials like a Giaut! 
MOBILIFT CORPORATION, 835 S. E. Main Street, Portiand 14, Oregon 
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they will—or won’t—sign non-C 0; F 
ist affidavits. E 
e Pacific Coast Fight—The ) 
Coast “‘walking boss” disputes se; 9 
strike last July 11. The issue \§ 
collective bargaining status of t! 
men (BW—Aug.16’47,p86). 
Bridges’ International Longshore : 
& Warehousemen’s Union won } 7 
ing rights for the foremen in a pr 
law election. The vote got \j 
O.K. just as the Wagner act (yj 
espoused supervisor bargaining) wai 
ing nudged aside by the T-H law (4 
doesn’t). Longshoring companic;, og 
ized as the Waterfront Employers q 
of the Pacific Coast, took adv: - taal 
new rights under the T-H law: [hej 
fused to bargain with the IL Wi 
walking bosses. The union replied 4 
spot strikes. 

This week, the strike had ci 
Luckenbach Steamship Co. to ge] 
of intercoastal shipping for the 7 
being. Other employers in the § 
Angeles-Long Beach harbor sus) 
operations as a slap against [.L.\\ 
e No-Contract Decree—NLRB’s 
tance of the Baltimore Graphic. 
League charge against the A.F.L. t 
taphers brought a showdown on § 
printers’ no-contract and workin: 
decrees to employers (BW-—Sep 
p89). 

When the air cleared, 1.T.U 
offered to sign a contract 1X 
“through the processes of coll: 


bargaining,” and to “resolve existing 


ferences” with the American Newsp/§ 
Publishers’ Assn. and other emp 
groups. 
e Significant Action—NLRB’s 
against the Tennessee carpenters hi § 
double significance: It was NLRB‘9§ 
use of its authority to enjoin seco 
boycotts; and it was NLRB’s first » 4 
to exercise jurisdiction in the buic®@ 
industry. ) 
A.F.L. carpenters quit jobs whe 4 
Chattanooga contractor let a speco# 
shop, employing nonunion labor, pv 
its own wall and floor coverings. U: 4 
the T-H law, NLRB’s general cous 
must apply for an injunction when 
an allegation of a secondary bow 
can be sustained. C 
e Affidavit Problem—A.F.L. elect 
workers and teamsters, who 
NLRB recognition, are up against 
affidavit problem. The board’s gen 
counsel, Robert Denham, has ruled “4 
no A.F.L. or C.I.O. affiliate can be 
tified until the parent body’s offi] 
have filed non-Communist affida 4 
The two A.F.L. unions claim Cons@ 
did not intend it that way. They 0% 
NLRB must recognize them bec@ 
their own officers have complied 
with the law. } 
e Issue—The problem of whether 0:7 
to sign non-Communist afhdavits 
issue at the A.F.L. convention 
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James B. Carey 
















































‘0 «° WRIGHT HAD NO MIGHT 
IC 
the Efforts to get the United Elec- 
Susy ical, Radio & Machine Workers 
LL C.1.0O.) off a left-wing course 
B’s Ropped in Boston last week. 
phic Right-wingers, led by James B. 
er. 1 arey (above), couldn’t muster 
n O1 bnough strength. A week of con- 
kine vention skirmishes left U.E.’s 
Sep eftist leaders (page 80) more 
irmly intrenched. Their foes, in 
T.U J he anti-Communist U.E. Mem- 
re bers for Democratic Action, were 
colle warned to disband that group. If 
isting fmmthey do not, they might get 
Jewsp, fggpusted. Despite the sharp setback, 
empill arey and Harry Block, his top 
pide, said their fight on “the 
5 a presence of Communists in posi- 
ers ions of control” will go on. 
RB‘ 
SECON 
irst k in San Francisco. John L. Lewis 
bui ked compliance at an executive 
td meeting recently (BW —Sep.20 
wl p89). By doing so he stirred new 
spec ds within the federation. 
yr, pugmmeewis’ United Mine Workers and 
s. Uslliam Hutcheson’s United Brother- 
| coved of Carpenters have threatened to 
vhe draw from A.F.L. if the federation 
bo s to follow the law despite their 
ctions. And on the other hand 
elec iel Tobin’s International Brother- 
Oo bd of Teamsters has threatened to 
‘ins A.F.L. “in self defense” if com- 
+ oC nce is not voted. 
led mphasis—Lewis’. determination to 
1 be v NLRB was accented last week. 
if catch-all District 50 said that it 
fid letting some 200 cases now pending 


lore NLRB go by default. Despite its 


bgnized anti-Communist attitude, 


be trict 50 will not sign non-Commun- 

ed affidavits. In the future, officers 
i, the union will stand or fall on the 

T OF is of the economic strength—and 

ts i; Issure—it can apply. 

yn 
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He helps put 


POWER BEHIND YOUR SALES PLANS 


You can set sales goals with greater 
confidence when you know you can 
produce the goods. 

One thing you must have to get 
steady production is dependable 
power. Failure of a boiler, turbine 
or important electrical unit can slow 
down output, threaten your market 
and your competitive position. 

Manufacturers, large and small, in 
all parts of the country, have found 
Hartford Steam Boiler’s insurance 
and inspection service a most effec- 
tive help in lessening the likelihood 
of boiler and machinery failures. 

Many years of experience have 
taught Hartford Steam Boiler field 
engineers exactly where to look for 


unsafe conditions. Tney bring hid- 
den dangers to light before produc- 
tion schedules are upset. Behind 
their individual skills is the super- 
visory staff of a Company whose 81 
years of experience have been in this 
one specialized field — power-plant 
inspection and insurance. 

Thoroughness in engineering and 
skill in the application of insurance 
coverage have made Hartford Steam 
Boiler first choice, by long odds, with 
firms that require power-plant insur- 
ance. Let your agent or broker show 
you how the Com- 
pany’s facilities can 
provide protection for 
your own plant. 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Covers: Boilers + Pressure Vessels « Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines + Turbines © Electrical Equipment 
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OLD VS. NEW: Trains are streamlined now—but not the working rules 


Railroad Work Rules Puzzle 


Carriers and brotherhoods talk over revisions of anti- 
quated regulations. But no one expects a brand-new code. More 


amendments to an already-complicated setup are likely. 


For weeks, railroad management and 
railroad labor have been getting set to 

lay a poker game with something like 
$1-billion in the pot. The game will 
begin Oct. 7. On that day representa- 
tives of the carriers meet spokesmen 
for the five big operating brotherhoods 
in their first formal talks on revising 
railroad working rules and practices. 
e Raise at Stake, Too—The brother- 
hoods have just added a new complica- 
tion to the situation. They have served 
notice that they want a flat 30% wage 
increase in addition to changes in work- 
ing rules. For a time at least, the wage 
issue will overshadow the question of 
rule changes. But the odds are that the 
two will be handled separately after the 
first stages of the negotiations. 

The unions may hold out for im- 

mediate action on some of the pro- 
posed rule changes. But both sides ad- 
mit privately that they will have to sub- 
mit most of the questions to arbitra- 
tion or some sort of fact-finding pro- 
cedure. Any such review would take 
months. While it was going on, the 
carriers and the brotherhoods could start 
thrashing out the question of wage 
boosts. 
e Rules Argument—The brotherhoods 
want 45 changes in the present rules, 
covering everything from a new pay 
scale for conductors and trainmen to 
icewater and paper cups for engineers. 
This is substantially the same list of 
changes they put forth in 1945 and 
shelved after the Mav, 1946, strike. The 
carriers have countered with proposals 
for 29 changes; they would liberalize 
procedures and knock out various over- 
time or penalty payments. 
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The brotherhoods say that the car- 
riers’ proposed changes would wipe out 
gains it took them years to win. The 
carriers say that to grant the changes 
that labor wants would cost them $1- 
billion or more a year in extra wages, 
penalties, and additional operating costs. 
e Out-of-Date—Both sides justify their 
demands by citing the fact that the 
tules have not had a thorough revision 
for 25 years or more. This, of course, 
is true. It is also true that many of 
the basic regulations now in force date 
back to the days when teapot locomo- 
tives chugged along at 25 m.p.h.—rais- 
ing a gentle breeze that rippled the 
handlebar mustaches of the conductor 
as he crossed the open vestibules. 

But the fact that many of the rules 
have a nineteenth century flavor does 
not mean that they are dead letters 
today. In railroading more than in al- 
most any other industry, labor has tied 
its system of compensation to the work- 
ing rules. Consequently, every change 
in the rules means money out of some- 
body’s pocket—either the workers’ or 
the carriers’. 

e How Scale Works—Take, for instance, 
the mileage basis of payment and the 
concept of the basic days’ work in rail- 
roading. Under the present rule, an en- 
gineer or fireman in passenger service 
does a day’s work—for purposes of wage 
computation—every time he goes 100 
miles in five hours or less. If his run 
takes him more than 100 miles, as it 
commonly does these days, he gets 
1/100 of a basic day’s wage for each 
extra mile. Furthermore, if his average 
speed on the trip is less than 20 miles 
an hour, he gets overtime for the differ- 















ence between the time actually worn 
and the time the trip would have t 
at an average of 20 miles an hour 

Thus, a passenger engineer who 2) @ 
200 miles gets two days basic pay. \"7 
if the trip takes more than 10 hor @ 
he gets overtime in addition for ev: ¥ 
thing over !0 hours. a 
© Complications—This rule goes by 4 
to the dark ages of railroading wi] 
100 miles was about as far as an cng9 
could go at a stretch. Today, it ha 
more to do with operating condit 
than the size of the engineer’s hat. | @ 
it is a fundamental part of the sq 
system. 

The only way to alter the scale wo. 9 
be to set up a complete new scak @ 
basic pay for engineers at two or th] 
times the present rates, and then r : 
the daily mileage base to 200 or 5§ 
miles. All this would involve so mq 
complications that neither the 11% 
nor the brotherhoods have suggested © 
e Sore Point—But one of the issues 7 
the present case arises from the {9% 
that all road service employees do] 
work under the same rule. Trainn] 
and conductors in. passenger service 
150 miles in 74 hours for a basic d2% 

ay. This has long been a sore pow 
with the conductors, who theoretic] 
outrank the engineers in the railrg 
hierarchy. : 

One of the “must” demands of 4 
brotherhoods in the current parleys) 
a tule putting passenger conductors ai 
trainmen on a 100 miles-five hour ba 
If it goes through it will mean mq 
money for the conductors. The carn 
say it would cost about $35-mill@ 
annually. And they prophesy that 4 
gineers would then demand more to 
store the historic differential. a 
e Boss igin—Incidentally, — railrog 
folklore has it that the conductor got 
be boss of a train thus: * 

Back in the early days of the Fo 
an engineer, eager to show who %@ 
the train, had a special trick to 
the conductor. He’d pull the ca 
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Merything in Piping Equipment... 
for a Waterworks, for example 


BER ONE utility in town or city. Guardian = we Ts 
blic health . . . foundation for community oun a SOURCE OF SUPPLY ~ 
h and development. That’s the role of a "| | RESPONSIBILITY Yl 


n waterworks ... an exacting task for its hyp fe i 
equipment. lf _—__—"_ $$ANDARD' OF Qua.ity — 
fo their job best, wise waterworks officials °) SS | oma tif ~ 


> an old helping hand: the complete Crane : 2 _ ‘Vi 
dependable piping materials. In valves as a: oh —=., 

ngs for every need, Crane Quality meets fi (VE) Wi] Lt STi 

s highest standards for water supply and All) Bu) & 

bution practices. Crane equipment in its : = x — ‘ 

ing stations and streets means peace of mind ee NON 

bund investment for a community of any size. 
to equip with Crane wherever piping is 

is to gain this important 3-way advantage: 


i, 






g 
x ¢ 








































NE SOURCE OF SUPPLY offering the most 
omprehensive selection of brass, iron, steel, 
nd alloy piping materials for all power, 
rocess, and general services. 












DNE RESPONSIBILITY helping you to get the 
best installation, and to avoid needless de- 
ays on the job. 


DNE STANDARD OF QUALITY in every item, 
ssuring uniform dependability throughout 
piping systems. 












INE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
-wide Service Through Branches and Wholesalers 


| 
o> 








A.W.W.A. GATE VALVES by Crane are assurance 
of complete compliance with newest specifica- 
tions for water services, and of the best valve 
performance in their class. Pattern No. 2495, 
illustrated, with double disc, outside screw 
and yoke, and flanged ends, comes in 2 
to 24-inch sizes. It’s one of thousands of 
top quality items supplied by Crane 
for every piping need. See your 
Crane Catalog. 















EVERYTHING FROM... 


ALVES « FITTINGS 
PE « PLUMBING 
AND HEATING 







RY PIPING SYSTEM 


















The world’s fastest 
adding machine 


ADDS 
SUBTRACTS 
MULTIPLIES 


Does more work with less effort 


WORLD’S FASTEST. The Clary operates as 
much as 48 per cent faster than other adding 
machines. It prints and adds by rotary action 
at 188 cycles per minute—as fast as most 
operators can count. But its greater speed is 
only one reason why the Clary does more 
work with less effort. 

THE EASIEST TO USE. The Clary keyboard 
sets a new standard of efficiency. The key- 
board is compact. Arranged so the hand can 
span it easily. Motorized control bars are 
fully automatic. Require no spacing stroke. 





YOU CAN ADD WITH THE THUMB, The Clary 
Thumb Add-Bar is an extra add-bar at the base of 
the keyboard. It can be pressed simultaneously with 
one or more numeral keys. Eliminates an operation 
with every item entered. The hand remains in posi- 
tion to enter the next group of figures. A wonderful 
time-saver. 


CLARY MULTIPLIER CORPORATION, 1526 N. Main Street, Los Angeles 12, California 


Hand motions are reduced because of the 
thumb add-bar. The keyboard is entirely new, 
carefully planned to minimize eye fatigue 
and reduce human errors. These and many 
other Clary features give you more speed 
with less effort. 

ADDS, SUBTRACTS, MULTIPLIES. Subtracted 
items print in red. Multiplication is fast be- 
cause of the Clary’s greater s and the 
convenient thumb add-bar. The Clary is 
quiet, too. Even in a large office equipped 
with many Clarys, you can still hear yourself 
think and other people talk. 

WHAT OTHERS THINK OF THE NEW CLARY. 
Since April, 1946, thousands of satisfied 
Clary users from coast to coast have changed 
their thinking about adding machine per- 
formance. The Clary’s unequaled perform- 
ance is backed by eight years of planning, 
research and manufacturing experience. The 
result is a sales record which we believe has 
never been equaled by a new adding ma- 
chine. So, before you buy be sure to try the 
new Clary. 


CLARY MULTIPLIER CORPORATION, Main Office and 
Factory 1526 N. Main Street, Los Angeles 12, Calif. 


SALES OFFICES: Clary Factory Branch Offices or 

ers are located in principal cities. If our repre- 
sentative is not listed in your phone book, write or 
wire for his address. 

















r cs nein ein li sss aden cls ee ei paan op epiataal 
| PLEASE SEND me your latest NAME 

1 folder telling more about the ppg 

I new Clary. No obligation, 

| ¢ : ADDRESS 

| of course. 

| ew 4 CITY. 













about 100 yards past a statio: 


ping place so the conductor w ul; fmmeces © 


to hoof it back. One day the «on:jqmmm™8 4” 
boiled over. He gave the engink a 7 
sound thrashing, thus becoming Be 
man on the train. Other conde OU 
took the cue—as did manageinen4 pro 
e Limit to Length—Railroad | sae 





ment, however, is less worried 























































: “ile ; 0 
pay basis than it is about anothe; bye 
change the unions are pushin nis’ I 
proposal to limit all freight + ee 
70 cars and all passenger traiys : | 

= A Sate a for 

cars. This is the latest version eded 

old technique the brotherhood; | % Th 
used. The more trains a road }; : 

rs 7 e day 

run the more crews it needs. |] : 


equi] 
D ulled 
, mu 
belled, 
st tha 


fore, union strategy always has b 
fight for shorter trains and 

them. ; 
In some western states, the brj 


hoods have succeeded in getting lace 
limiting train lengths. During thej F cli 
these often were not enforced, but nies | 


labor is making sure that the carrie: 
serve them. : 

As the carriers see it, limiting ¥ 
length would hit them harder tha 
most anything else in the brother! 


aratus 
ther | 
He: 

e rig 


proposals. Most of the other @a-.. 
merely would require extra wage MB oulat 
ments, but a strict train-length ro : 


would force them to change § 
methods of operation. Then, ther§ 
the money they have spent on he 
rail, new locomotive power (espe 
diesels), and better equipment wou! 
out the window. 
e Two-Engine Rules—A first cous: 
the proposed train-length rule is§ 
double-header rule. Years ago, e1 
crews on the western roads gave 1 
wage demand in return for a rule§ 
lawing the use of two engines on 4 
except on certain grades. The ideig 
that this would set an automatic | 
on train length. The western car 
solved their problem by introducin; 
Mallet type engine which can hau 
maximum train permitted by law 4 
out trouble. But now, the brotherh 
want to extend the double-header 9 
to the rest of the country where ‘4 
are no legal limits. : 

The double-header rule is a gooij 
ample of the way regulations now 
from one section of the countn} he i 
another. This is one of the thing: hach 
complicates the situation. A_ ger Taf 
discussion of rules is likely to bog ¢ ) Ia 
after the first few minutes because )#iWon 
tically every carrier has its own s p ele 
practices more or less sanctioned by § Rel 
dition. Even where the rules are Ging ¢ 
same, application may be loose on Giijeyj] 
road and tight on another. Se. 
e Fear of Changes—In the past, OUR cn’t 
differences often have kept the 1 ; 
from getting together in an effor® 
amend the rules. Each carrier fearq 
change. If it got into nationwide nq 
tiations it might wind up accepting 
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ices of all the other lines without 
bing any changes in its own rules. 
s a result, railroad managements 
: have denounced the ‘‘featherbed 
° Gas,” but they have been slow to take 
joint action on revision. The 29 
changes that the carriers are now 
osing represent a sort of least-com- 
denominator of what they would 
to have. 
pads’ Proposals—One of the carriers’ 
demands is for the right to deter- 
for themselves when a road crew 
eeded to run maintenance equip- 
t. This is a grievance dating back 
e days before 1920 when construc- 
equipment—like a crane—had to 
pulled into place by a locomotive. 
, much of the equipment is self- 
belled, but the brotherhoods often 
st that a road crew must move it 
place. A clam-shell operator once 
to climb out of his cab every few 
utes to let a road man move the 
aratus a couple of feet down the 


Dther items on the carriers’ list in- 
ie: 

e right to reduce crews in passenger 
ice. 

egulations governing the starting 
e of yard crews. 
limination of various restrictions on 
sort of work that train crews can 
equired to do without qualifying for 
xtra day’s pay. 

e right to set up runs across the 
s of seniority districts and through 
blished crew terminals. 
ll these are hot issues, and the 
therhoods can be expected to fight 
just as hard as they push their own 
ands, 
ore Complicated?—Both sides talk 
ut modernizing the rules. But the 
thing that anyone expects to come 
of the negotiations is a streamlined 
plification of the present rule book. 
e final result almost certainly will 
a complicated set of additions and 
endments to the present structure— 
matter whether the brotherhoods or 
carriers win. 


ST T-H UNION SHOP 


he independent International Assn. 
fachinists, first union certified under 
Taft-Hartley law (BW —Sep.13’47, 
), last week pressed its advantage. 
von (4 votes to 1) the first union- 
p election held by the National La- 
Relations Board. It now can de- 
nd that the J. M. J. Products Co., 
leville, Ill., accept a union-sho 
use. Legally, the employer stl 
tsn’t have to accept the union shop, 
spite the vote. 

further indication of I.AM. seri- 
sness about compliance: Ernest Nor- 
ndin, Louisville (Ky.) lodge presi- 
t, recently was required to resign 
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ILLUSTRAVOX two-way presentation 
makes your training message stick”! 


——- and proved in peacetime 
and war, Illustravox sound slidefilm 
training is speedy, effective and inexpen- 
sive — better every way. Trainees learn as 
much as 55% faster and remember up to 
70% more and Jonger than under former 
training methods. 

@ @ Industrial leaders everywhere agree, 
Illustravox two-way training is the one best 
way. Dramatic pictures and spoken words 
command interest — focus full attention 
on your training story. Presented in the 
home office or in the field, your message 
always carries the authoritative voice of 
headquarters, never is misinterpreted. 





@@@ Over 80% of all sound slidefilm 
equipment now in use bears the Illustravox 
trademark. Today Illustravox-trained men 
and women are doing more efficient jobs 
on every industrial front. Consult your 
distributor for a demonstration. See what 
Illustravox can do for you. The Magnavox 
Company, Illustravox Division, Dept. 
BW-10, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 


* * # 


See “The Illustrated Voice.“ Outstanding com- 
mercial film of the year, it shows how Illustravox 
can best be applied to your needs. Ask your Illus- 
travox dealer or film producer for a showing today! 


ILLUSTRAVOX 


THE ILLUSTRATED VOICE 





Your story is HEARD 


DIVISION OF THE 


Ma navox 
COMPANY oJ FORT WAYNE 


MAKERS OF FINE RADIO“-PHONOGRAPHS 
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* SYDOTDHDLVM X3130 ¥ SYDOTDHDLVM X3130 ¥ S!ODHDIN® 


Quickly pays for itself in 

lower insurance rates. 
" Write for system best 

suited to your needs. 


DEEZ EX 


— WATCHMENS CLOCKS 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
ECO. Dept. BI 
NEWMAN 76 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
GUARDSMAN Sales and Service in All Principal Cities 





his office. 1.A.M. said his refusal to sign 
an anti-Communist pledge would 
“jeopardize” the union. 

I.A.M.’s eyes are on the Glenn L. 
Martin Co. plant in Baltimore (BW— 


Aug.30°47,p80). Unless C.1.0. ga 
auto workers’ union comply wit 
T-H law by an Oct. 31 deg 
U.A.W.’s bargaining rights ; 
may be forfeited to i.A.M. 
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THE LABOR ANGLE 





Who Does the Thinking for American Labor?—Il 


In a quest for some of the im- 
portant sources of organized labor’s 
thinking (BW —Sep.20’47,p92), we 
have considered briefly the role of the 
intellectual in the unions of today. 
It was noted that the modern labor 
organization is not complete without 
a staff of technicians. These techni- 
cians are in a strategic position to 
impress their views on labor leaders— 
to suggest objectives, and to influ- 
ence the philosophy and the policies 
of large and powerful labor organi- 
zations. 

In this group are experts in the 
law, like Lee Pressman of the steel- 
workers; in public relations, like 
Frank Winn of the auto workers; in 
research, like Kermit Eby of the 
C.I1.0.; in adult education, like Mark 
Starr of the garment workers; in 
economics, like David Kaplan of the 
teamsters; and, in similar or related 
fields, many others employed by the 
labor movement. 

All of these men—and there are 
some women in the group, too—are 
either college-bred or self-taught in a 
different way from the traditional 
labor leader. They are intellectuals, 
and as such they are members of a 
distinct social class. 


Weltanschauung 


What places them in this distinct 
class is a distinguishing attribute they 
have in common: They all possess a 
Weltanschauung. Literally, this Ger- 
man word, for which there is no ade- 
quate English equivalent, means 
“world view,” but it connotes much 
more. It bespeaks adherence to some 
philosophy of history, some theory of 
social movement and social destiny. 
Communism is one example of a 
Weltanschauung. 

All the intellectuals scattered 
through the labor movement do not 
have the same Weltanschauung. In 
fact they have no class feeling which 
gives them any kinship. They bicker 
among themselves with the frenzy 
and violence that have always charac- 
terized the clash between defenders 
of different faiths. Nevertheless, they 
all have a Weltanschauung; in their 





thinking, they fit the labor mo, 
ment into it. 

From this fact there flows 4 
peculiar influence of the intellectual 
thinking. The intellectual cannot ; 
cept the limited, but dynamic, obj« 
tive which Sam Gompers set {y 
American labor—and to which oy 
unions have, in the past, been ded: 
cated. That objective was formulate 
by Gompers in one word: Morte. Ii 
meant that the unions’ only purpox 
was to get more money for the wor 
ers and get them more of a propert 
right in their jobs. 

To the intellectual, with his visio 
of social evolution, such items ar 
not the main issue. He conceives 0 
the labor movement as one vehicle i: 
which society will travel toward keep 
ing the appointment with its destin 

This state of mind does not kee 
all intellectuals from being effective 
union representatives in the old 
Gompers sense. But, consciously 
unconsciously, labor to them is ¢ 
cause and not a business. 


Adherents 


Now there aren’t too many “world? 
views” that have adherents in union! 
offices. The various doctrinal systems) 
stemming from the works of Karl 
Marx—and ranging from Trotskvism| 
on the left to state planning on the] 
right—claim the largest number off 
intellectuals. And of these, of course, 
the followers of Stalinism are the 
most powerful. ; 

Of the other “world views,” the 
most important is inspired by the) 
social and religious philosophies of J 
the Catholic Church. Its basic for) 
mulation is in the Encyclicals of 7 
Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI.¥ 
Its adherents see the labor movement § 
not as a materialistic institution, but J 
as something which fits into a broad : 
social ideal. 4 

Today, many of the ideas which § 
motivate American unions coine j 
from Weltanschauung thinking, fe 
into it by intellectuals. What so: i 
of these ideas are, and how they : 
transmitted, will be the subject of of 
the next Labor Angle. 
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EIN GIESSER (FOUNDRYMAN): To separate his union and politics is a U.S. probd re 
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German Unions in Transition #:, 
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To take them out of politics is first job of U. S. labor relation MB of work 
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men in Germany. To keep Communists out of control is second. Gos BN." 
2 aus < 

a democratic labor movement in a free-enterprise society. Min the t 

political 

Ralph Smith, editor of Business group initiative in the German peox: > Weima 

| Week, is in Europe cataloging the to cure this people of its repeateij@™pugh, the 
: important problems—and the possi- thwarted hope that it can profit legislati 
bilities of their solutions—for business _ trade individual and group freedom; # @rks cout 
| and management men. From Berlin political favors. er that 
he cabled this week: e Thought Pattern—It’s hard to get) @gss with | 
——— patient to take the cure. Germany /@ick in wl 
BERLIN—First objectives of labor re- unionized again. But the union leac:| me, it wa 
lations men in the Office of Military _ still think politically. The members: in inte 
: Government (U. S.) in Berlin are: ; apt to be Christian Democrats, Soa uncils sh 
(1) To get the resurrected, but not Democrats, or Communists first, « @jny mana 
yet revitalized, German labor unions of trade union actionists second. Wh: py cut th 
the American Zone out of the political an employer balks at demands, they » @gstandard 
ways of the Socialist Second Interna- likely to come to the military gov<c/™e three « 
tional. — ment for help—as are the employe:/q™mip conti 
) (2) To keep them from getting into before even ascertaining what coun @™gme old s' 
the political ways of the Communist _ proposals the other side has to offer. | @gRebirth- 
Third International. The American advocates of “dem @uncil ide 

© Too Political—In the thinking of acy through industrial relations” i: @jeam. It 

these men, the German labor movement this profoundly discouraging. They \ cond Ge 

today, as before Hitler, has too much with alarm such provisions as that  @™ption of 

tsi "enpeinase™ haath andimaciiadaa of a political basis. It tends, like its the constitution of Wuerttemberg-Bx @jpfeat. 

44 competently staffed offices in 26Stetes | ‘British counterpart, to lean too heavily en, one of the Laender (or states) is) @ the Ru 
end Canade. If you ship to or through the m government to gain labor's ends. which the Americans have divided thz @jpout the | 
“Heart of America,” call Wabash fer the | SO an important feature of America’s zone. This says that the people si: @jcc in co 
solution te your transportation problems. first great—and dubious—experiment in have a constitutional guarantee of meogan—“N 
sealed ruling and reshaping conquered terri wages and sufficient leisure.” Tgp” be fre 
Generel Prsigha Teall : tory is an attempt to rebase that terri: think that in a true democracy—and 9g pants en 
a tory’s labor organizations on the rock United States is their frame of refereo3gqmpanagem« 
of nonpolitical collective bargaining. —wages and hours are matters for the qgganted le: 

WABASH This attempt is grounded not only dustnal bargaining table, rather tho jj scheme 
sects on conviction but on what labor men pieces of the power of government. @p be dec 

= in OMGUS understand to be American Tripartite—These men like the ‘120 @jpe repre 
RAI LR policy in Germany. As they see it, tional German labor-court system unc’§ porkers, © 

OAD that policy is to develop individual and which a government-appointed chai gm \t was 
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a union representative, and an 
oyer representative adjudicate dis- 
s over the interpretation of existing 
act provisions. But they don’t like 
bstwar move to inject the labor- 
idea into the process of contract- 
ing. 
his, they say, should be done, as in 
rica, at the bargaining table—maybe 
resort to the strike or the lockout, 
never by resort to any variety of 
pulsory government arbitration of 
disputes. 
Yorks Councils—Another German 
ition—one that grew out of the 
World War—confronts them with 
ice about which they can be either 
] or fearful. This is the “works 
acil.” At present they are hopeful. 
orks councils—Arbeitenrate—were 
in the “little revolution” of 1918. 
n, in many a German community, 
oup of soldiers and workers stepped 
0 fl the vacuum left by the popu- 
overthrow of the Kaiser’s Army 
ers and civil officials. ‘These groups 
the towns. 
Such a combination had been a 
erful weapon for Lenin in the Rus- 
revolution a year earlier.) 
BMn the same movement, similar coun- 
s of workers wrested power from the 
nagements of some of the German 
fustrial plants. 
In the towns they soon faded out, 
political parties took shape under 
p Weimar government. In the plants, 
ugh, they were eventually regularized 
legislation. Weimar bowed to the 
brks council as a symbol of reform 
er that earlier alliance of big busi- 
ss with the Army. But there was a 
k in what happened; when the law 
ne, it was actually counter-revolution- 
y in intent. It provided that works 
uncils should elect members to com- 
ny managing directorates, but it can- 
ly cut them down to two seats out of 
standard five. So, by majority vote, 
> three directors representing owner- 
ip continued to do business at the 
me old stand. 
Rebirth—Nevertheless, the works 
uncil idea has survived in the German 
eam. It got a fresh impetus from the 
ond German defeat—and the partici- 
tion of the Soviet Union in that 
feat. 

"he Russians came with bright ideas 
bout the possibilities of the familiar de- 
ce In connection with a new German 
igan—“Mitbestimmungrecht.” That 
in be freely translated as the right of a 
ant’s employees ‘to codecision with 
hanagement. But the Communists’ 
anted lexicon translated it as denoting 
scheme whereby a plant’s destiny was 
» be decided by three equal parties— 
he representing government, one the 
orkers, one the employer. 

It was obvious that, if the Com- 
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Foreman of Joiners Department at the Pullman Standard Car Mfg. Co. plant in Worces- 
ter, Mass., Mr. Frank Lominsky says: “From our experience in the use of Bostik, bonding 
steel to steel and bonding aluminum to masonite, I can say that Bostik Customized Ad- 
hesives really hold!” 


Bostik Customized Adhesives are used as seam filler be- 
tween steel and steel, and between aluminum and mason- 
ite, in interior joints of railway coaches, diners and track- 


less trolleys built by Pullman Standard Car Company. 


Whatever materials — or combination of materials — you 
wish to bond together, call on B. B. There's a Bostik 
Customized Adhesive for every job. 


Almost every day, Bostik Adhesives find new uses, sup- 
planting old-style bonding methods in different ‘indus- 
tries, in different applications, under widely varying con- 
ditions. 


Write for full information today. 


BB CHEMICAL COMPANY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


"Whatever It Is BOND IT WITH 


BOSTIK’ 
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Coronado was right 


»-- there IS gold in Kansas 


OUR RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING STAFF 
WILL BE HAPPY TO ASSEMBLE DATA AND FACTS 


PERTAINING TO YOUR INDUSTRY. PLEASE 
ADDRESS YOUR REQUEST TO: 


KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
812-A HARRISON STREET @ TOPEKA, KANSAS 


KANSAS Sy | 
RE ars INDUSTRY HALF WAY 


KANSAS offers unlimited 
opportunity to industry. You 
find a population of 15-million 
within 250 miles, representing 
an 8-billion dollar market. 
Ranking second among all the 
States in highway mileage and 
fifth in miles of railway, Kan- 
Sas’ transportation offers effi- 
cient access to domestic and 
foreign markets. Transcon- 
tinental airlines, year-round 
flying weather and _ central 
location are considerations of 
major importance. One-half 
the agricultural wealth of 
America is produced within 
500 miles of Kansas. Mineral 
production including petro- 
leum, natural gas and coal, 
exceeds that of 39 other states. 
Natural resources include 29 
basic minerals in commercial 
quantities, plus agricultural 
products and by-products. 
Power, fuel and water are 
abundant and you are assured 
intelligent, cooperative labor. 

Yes, there is GOLD FOR YOU 


e « - in Kansas! 





SQUA 


DETROIT . 


/ SQUARE D CANADA ITO. TORONTO. ONTARIO + SQUARE O de MEXICO, Sa. MEKICO CiTe OP 








RE J) COMPANY 
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Dr. Kurt Schumacher 


REPORT ON GERMANY 2 
What happens in the resur ll 


gence of German trade unions 

of major interest—and importanc: 
—to American labor. Both A.FL 
and C.I.O. have as objectives p: 

motion of ‘“‘democratic”’ unionism 4 >= 

° “ ' , tomistian 
in Germany. Next week, AFL @ 1d. lez 
will hear a first-hand report: Gues @ nical 
speaker at its San Francisco con- ile lak 
vention will be Dr. Kurt Sch he pr 
macher, leader of Germany’s Soc: “Bi 
Democratic party, an outstanding oy th 
figure in German labor. sity tl 


man ' 
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would become a two-to-one deal t 
would take care of the employer w§ 
out any awkward formalities of conf 
tion. 

e Recognized—The works council ide 


, ope! 
as an idea—had so much popular appa qqfnist pr 
that it was incorporated into occupat: $m whi 


law by the Four Powers. But it dic: @iuestic 
come through quadripartite agreeme Jned a 
in the shape that Moscow would h: @iiAd tro 
preferred. The plant works council : §™B brin 
just one representative on the manag bally a 


board; his function is limited to rep 
ing to the board on worker interes 


are 
NS: 


And how far he can even listen in Do th 
management decisions depends on } we 
generally the rest of the board actu: br org 
transacts its regular business at irregu an ev 
meetings at which he is not present lowe 

In the development of works cou the 
cils, the American policy—based on t ut it 


And \ 
d: 
“Why 
ustria 
ik into 
, anc 
is fron 
nerical 


American predilection for free pr 
enterprise by employers and “‘econou 
action” by unions—has been to tr 
have the “right of codecision” defn] 
in individual contracts by collective b2 4 
gaining. With it has gone an effort J 
direct works council activities into suo 













jobs as looking after employee welfa’ 
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jlling plant messhalls, taking 
- of plant dispensaries (which fre- 
ly also serve workers’ families). 
tration—Meanwhile, the Com- 
ts have fallen back on the familiar 
ey of filtering their men into key 
ons in the unions. Coincidentally 
have become cool to the works 
i} as something that might be 
to take power and prestige away 
the union. 
eir next move in the American 
can be expected to be an attempt 
ite into contracts a provision that 
orks council shall be named by the 
s only—which, with luck, could 
he device back into their picture. 
owing Strength?—Surveys indicate 
the Reds have, as yet, no significant 
gth in the top layer of union ofh- 
ym in the American Laender. But 
b is a sharp suspicion that they can 
e a better showing in the middle 
lower layers. There is some feeling 
they may be coming up, particu- 
in the Ruhr. 
loday the organized labor movement 
ermany is not formally split into 
istian Democrat, Social Democrat, 
Communist unions. But the rise of 
, @trong Communist faction could be 
~ @#mected to result in the Catholic union- 
Me pulling away into an independent 
Gmristian Democrat organization. That 
waeld leave the Social Democrats in 
middle. The OMGUS people who 
lle labor don’t like this prospect. 
he principal obstacle the Commu- 
s have to hurdle in their effort to in- 
ate the German unions is the ani- 
sity that is felt by a majority of 
man workers to the Soviet Union 
all its works. ‘This animosity stems 
m the workers’ memories of what 
pened when the Russian soldiers 
came, wide-eyed, among the appur- 
ances of a—relatively—rich civiliza- 
, open to rape and robbery. Com- 
ist propaganda suffered a blow then 
1 which it may never recover. 
uestions—But the Communist has 
ied a lot about how to make time 
hd trouble—work on his side. And 
brings up a question that occa- 
bally arises to haunt the Americans 
are struggling with the German 
MS: 
Do the people at home really believe 
we are building up the German 
t organizations so they will be ripe 
an eventual Russian takeover?” 
lowever, a more frequent question is: 
the people at home ever think 
but it at all?” 
And with that one, you'll hear a 
rd: 7 ; 
“Why don’t some first-class American 
ustrial relations men come over here, 
k into the situation, give us their ad- 
, and take back the storv of what 
S front line means to the fight for the 
€rican conception of democracy?” 
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“Everybody wants to get 


Office workers, too, get a lift 
from General Electric Water 
Coolers. So refreshing. ..so de- 
pendably cooling. And they're 
economical to operate. Ask 








Water Coolers 





into the act since we got the 


General Electric Water Cooler.” 


your General Electric Dealer 
for full information. General 
Electric Company, Air Condition 
ing Department, Section 78610, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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R.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. 


GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICHIGAN 
ADDING MACHINES - CALCULATORS - BOOKKEEPING MACHINES - CASH REGISTERS 
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~ WHILE WE DELAY— 


Russia Drives for the Atlanig 


IN THE STRUGGLE to keep western Europe west 
of the Iron Curtain it is later than you think. Unless 
the United States quickly mobilizes its own and 
other nations’ resources World War II will be lost as 
World War I was lost —by no economic follow- 
through. 


Millions of people in western Europe, living in cold 
homes or no homes at all, face another winter of near 
starvation. Some countries are absolutely without dol- 
lars to buy abroad the food and fuel they need for 
survival. Others slide toward that desperate state. 

In this welter of misery Russia grasps for domi- 
nion over all Europe. Everywhere, as cold and hunger 
deepen and as men begin to doubt America’s deter- 
mination to help, Russia turns on the pressure. In 
France the Communists drive to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment. In Italy they do likewise. In Greece Russia 
kills the United Nations investigating commission. In 
‘Trieste Tito elbows us out of the way. In Germany 
and Austria the Soviet commanders alternately stymie 
and flout the Allied governments. 


FACED WITH this bloodless attack, the leaders of 
western Europe and of the United States have not 
covered themselves with glory. 


Look, for example, at what the sixteen European 
countries participating in. the Paris meetings on the 
Marshall “plan” first proposed to the United States as 
a catalog of their needs. In the main it was simply an 
adding up — to $30 billion — of what the various coun- 
tries thought they needed to keep going in the same 
old way at the same old stands. There was no real 
start on plans for the mutual aid by European states 
which is the essence of a successful recovery program 

. . no real start on plans to knock down the barriers 
which divide European trade into hopelessly inade- 
quate little pockets . . . no real plans to clean up 
currencies which deteriorate so fast nobody wants to 
work for them. In fact no plans to make people want 
to work. 

Meanwhile, what have our leaders offered? Not 
much more than one fine commencement speech by 
















General Marshall, outlining a good idea, and a «4 
of carloads of statistics, with more to come. 7 

Not even a beginning has been made on the 
crucial part of any European aid program — th 
explaining to the American people what their parti 
be and why. It is true that not all the reports ¢j 
the statistical committees have been completed. |) 
never will be. But it is also true that the broad out 
of what the United States must do to save Europ 
already clear. And it is not simply to provide 1 
dollars, although $12 to $16 billion more — the § 
of 6 or 8 weeks fighting in World War II — mag 
required. E 

A far more basic requirement is leadership wig 
will lift Europe out of the slough of despair ani 
recovery rolling. Without that leadership more bili # 
for Europe will buy us nothing but more bittey™ 
and remorse on both sides of the Atlantic. a 


WHAT ARE the ingredients of that leaders) 
Here are a few: q 


1. A bi-partisan program for European recover 


It should be so thoroughly understood an 
overwhelmingly supported by both parties “7 
playing politics with it will be like selling mil 
secrets to the enemy. 

Truman and Vandenberg have failed miset’ 7 
to develop and explain a complete program - 7 
in which Europe and America can have full (7 
fidence. Nor have Taft and Dewey and 0! 7 
candidates for high office pledged that pols 
will stop at our shoreline. These men must sp: 
out. To date Herbert Hoover alone has had* J 
courage and vision to state a program. 


2. A mobilization of American food supplies. 


We must assure people at home and abi 
that our crops, cut down by drought and he] 
will be stretched to cover minimum Europ] 
needs (with whatever help we can muster f 4 in 
other nations) without forcing still highe: 
prices here. % 












Some food experts are comfortably confident 
at the stretching can be done. But meatless and 
wheatless days, higher extraction of flour from 
wheat and similar voluntary conservation moves 
would make it surer. And they would demon- 
strate that a free country can mobilize itself to 
eet a very serious crisis. 


n understanding that relief is one problem and 
ery another. 


Both problems must be solved. Relief emer- 
Weencies must be met, some of them at once. But 
ci they must not black out the longer task of re- 
| covery. Italy illustrates the point. Italy, particu- 
larly the south, is flat broke. Help is needed right 
now to keep people from dying in the streets. But 
we must eventually do more than keep the Italian 
people alive. We must help them get back to 
useful work so that they can stand on their own 
feet. 















steady insistence on results—which means that 
pe must find a way to make its people want 
york. 


In the U.S.S.R. they have a way to get things 
done. It is to liquidate those who do not work. 
In the U.S.A. we have a way to get things done. 
It is to create incentives to make people want 
to work. Western Europe, notably France and 
Britain, has fallen between two stools. It has 
socialized away the incentives, and it does not 
yet, thank heaven, enslave the laggards. We 
should make it crystal clear that we have no 
designs on the national “sovereignty” of others. 
>} But we should make it equally clear that we in- 
© sist that those countries which receive our aid 
work hard enough to get results. ‘To this end con- 
tinued aid should be on an installment plan, 
each installment conditional on getting results. 
Otherwise more billions can easily disappear 
down the drain. 


sistence on all-out self-aid by European 
tries. 


* That is the constructive core of the Marshall 
idea —to help Europe to help itself. In his bril- 
liant “Report on Germany” and how to get it 
“off the backs of the American taxpayer,” Lewis 
H. Brown, Johns-Manville Chairman, shows how 
the export of only 10 million tons of coal a year 
from Britain to western Europe would speed 
industrial recovery of the Ruhr immeasurably. 














There are countless other cases where effort in 
one European country — or a group of countries 
—will break a big industrial bottleneck in an- 
other. We should insist that everything possible 
be done to see they are broken. 


6. An agreement with Britain and France giving us 
authority in western Germany equal to our respon- 
sibility. 

Britain is shifting to us most of the financial 
burden she has been carrying in the German oc- 
cupation. Less directly we shall also be carrying 
much of the French occupation load too. We 
must have authority in the economic field com- 
mensurate with our responsibilities. Otherwise 
the management of western Germany can poison 
Anglo-American and Anglo-French relations in 
addition to wasting resources we could use to 
promote general European recovery. 


It is truly said in the scriptures that the Lord loveth 
a cheerful giver. But it is not recorded anywhere that 
anyone, including the recipient, loves a soft-headed 
giver. Hence as a capstone any program of aid for 
Europe should have machinery assuring that only what 
is needed is sent; that what is sent docs the job for 
which it is sent; and that arrangements are made for 
the recipients to pay back whatever they can. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE should be told clearly 
by their leaders that there is no assurance that the 
best possible program of economic aid for Europe 
will do the job. The time is very late. 


In France and Italy, as our help falters, the Com- 
munists right now are provoking strikes which will 
make the people’s suffering more acute. They hope, 
of course, to overthrow the governments in both those 
countries and to seize control. If Communist dictator- 
ships are clamped on France and Italy this fall, Russia 
and her satellites will have advanced to the Atlantic. 
The Iron Curtain will have moved 500 miles west — 
toward us. 

Americans should be clearly told, therefore, that not 
to undertake an immediate program for the recovery 
of Europe is to bring closer the greatest possible 
national disaster - World War III. 
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WHILE WE DELAY— iz 


Russia Drives for the Atlanti 


IN THE STRUGGLE to keep western Europe west 
of the Iron Curtain it is later than you think. Unless 
the United States quickly mobilizes its own and 
other nations’ resources World War II will be lost as 
World War I was lost —by no economic follow- 
through. 


Millions of people in western Europe, living in cold 
homes or no homes at all, face another winter of near 
starvation. Some countries are absolutely without dol- 
lars to buy abroad the food and fuel they need for 
survival. Others slide toward that desperate state. 

In this welter of misery Russia grasps for domi- 
nion over all Europe. Everywhere, as cold and hunger 
deepen and as men begin to doubt America’s deter- 
mination to help, Russia turns on the pressure. In 
France the Cominunists drive to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment. In Italy they do likewise. In Greece Russia 
kills the United Nations investigating commissiawets 
Trieste Tito elbows us out of the Wa 
and Austria the Soviet commanders alt 
and flout the Allied governments. 


FACED WITH this bloodless attack, 
western Europe and of the United § 
covered themselves with glory. 


Look, for example, at what the six 
countries participating in. the Pats m 
Marshall “plan” first proposed to the L 
a catalog of their needs. In the main it 
adding up — to $30 billion — of whiat th 
tries thought they needed to keep gon 
old way at the same old stands. The 
start on plans for the mutual aid By E 
which is the essence of a successfull rec 

. . no real start on plans to knock do 
which divide European trade inté ho 
quate little pockets . . . no real plan 
currencies which deteriorate so fast no 
work for them. In fact no plans to mak 
to work. 

Meanwhile, what have our leaders 
much more than one fine commencement speech by 


at 










meet 


General Marshall, outlining a good idea, and a ¢ a. 


of carloads of statistics, with more to come. “Mi genc 

Not even a beginning has been made on the amthey 
crucial part of any European aid program - cove 
explaining to the American people what their part MMM )arly 
be and why. It is true that not all the reports onow 
the statistical committees have been completed. . we I 
never will be. But it is also true that the broad out peo) 


of what the United States must do to save Europ usef 
already clear. And it is not simply to provide 1am feet 
dollars, although $12 to $16 billion more — the ee 
of 6 or 8 weeks fighting in World War II — mai ste: 
required. E 
A far more basic requirement is leadership wifi 
will lift Europe out of the slough of despair ani 
recovery rolling. Without that leadership more bill i g,, 
for Europe will buy us nothing but more bitte 
and remorse on both sides of the Atlantic. 
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prices here. 

































Some food experts are comfortably confident 
at the stretching can be done. But meatless and 
wheatless days, higher extraction of flour from 
wheat and similar voluntary conservation moves 
ould make it surer. And they would demon- 
strate that a free country can mobilize itself to 
eet a very serious crisis. 


n understanding that relief is one problem and 
ery another. 


Both problems must be solved. Relief emer- 
gencies must be met, some of them at once. But 
they must not black out the longer task of re- 
covery. Italy illustrates the point. Italy, particu- 
larly the south, is flat broke. Help is needed right 
now to keep people from dying in the streets. But 
we must eventually do more than keep the Italian 
people alive. We must help them get back to 
useful work so that they can stand on their own 
feet. 


steady insistence on results—which means that 
pe must find a way to make its people want 
york. 


In the U.S.S.R. they have a way to get things 
done. It is to liquidate those who do not work. 
e U.S.A. we have a way to get things done. 

9 create incentives to make people want 
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There are countless other cases where effort in 
one European country — or a group of countries 
—will break a big industrial bottleneck in an- 
other. We should insist that everything possible 
be done to see they are broken. 


6. An agreement with Britain and France giving us 
authority in western Germany equal to our respon- 
sibility. 

Britain is shifting to us most of the financial 
burden she has been carrying in the German oc- 
cupation. Less directly we shall also be carrying 
much of the French occupation load too. We 
must have authority in the economic field com- 
mensurate with our responsibilities. Otherwise 
the management of western Germany can poison 
Anglo-American and Anglo-French relations in 
addition to wasting resources we could use to 
promote general European recovery. 


It is truly said in the scriptures that the Lord loveth 
a cheerful giver. But it is not recorded anywhere that 
anyone, including the recipient, loves a soft-headed 
giver. Hence as a capstone any program of aid for 
Europe should have machinery assuring that only what 
is needed is sent; that what is sent does the job for 
which it is sent; and that arrangements are made for 
the recipients to pay back whatever they can. 


AMERICAN PEOPLE should be told clearly 
eit leaders that there is no assurance that the 
possible program of economic aid for Europe 
do the job. The time is very late. 


France and Italy, as our help falters, the Com- 
sts right now are provoking strikes which will 
the people’s suffering more acute. They hope, 
arse, to overthrow the governments in both those 
‘ries and to seize control. If Communist dictator- 
are clamped on France and Italy this fall, Russia 
ier satellites will have advanced to the Atlantic. 
Iron Curtain will have moved 500 miles west — 
‘d us. 
1ericans should be clearly told, therefore, that not 
idertake an immediate program for the recovery 
urope is to bring closer the greatest possible 
nal disaster —- World War III. 
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How to make 


your Inventory 


help finance 


your business 


OULD your business profitably 
C use money now tied up in in- 
ventory? Consider how Lawrence 
can help release these funds. 


Without moving goods from your 
premises, Lawrence issues ware- 
house receipts against them. These 
receipts then serve as collateral for 
a loan from your bank or other 
lending agency . . . a secured line 
of credit which begins where your 
open credit ends. Lawrence service 
is provided quickly and at low cost. 


For 33 years Lawrence Warehouse 
Company has helped solve inven- 
tory financing problems in almost 
every business field. Over 20,000 
firms, including many of the coun- 
try’s best-known corporations, have 
profitably used Lawrence service. 
For full facts write now for our 
booklet, “Field Warehousing on 


Your Premises.” 








[AWRENCE WAREHOUSE 
COMPANY 


Nationwide Field Warehousing 


DIVISION OFFICES: 
SAN FRANCISCO II, CALIF. NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 








37 Drumm St., Dept. B-I! 72 Wall St., Dept. B-I1 
CHICAGO 2, ILL 
| N. LaSalle St., Dept. B-I! 


los Angeles * Boston * Seattle * Buffalo * Cleveland 
Richmond * Charlotte * Ationta * Chattanooga * Jacksonville 
Orlando * Cincinnati * St. Lovis * Fresno * Washington, D.C. 
Philadelphia * Kansas City, Mo. *© Houston ° Dallas 
Denver * Portland, Ore. * Stockton * New Orleans 
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Profits From Contented Cows: 


Carnation Co. was founded in 1899, when practically & 
one had ever heard of evaporated milk. Last year it had $187-mili 
of sales; its securities are sought after by institutional investor ™ 


Before the war some 26% of all food 
canned for human consumption com- 
prised one single product—ev aporated 
milk. It still accounts for probably 20% 
or more of the output— despite a big in- 
crease in the nation’s over-all produc- 
tion of canned food. 

So it is only natural that companies 
whose chief business is the manufac- 
ture and sale of canned evaporated milk 
should be considered good investment 
risks. Last week, for instance, a group 
of prominent insurance companies paid 
101% of par for $10-million of Carna- 
tion Co. new 33% preferred stock. In 
the last year or so, similar groups have 
jumped at the chance of buying direct 
some $10-million of the company’s long- 
term 2%% debentures. 

e No Appeal—Evaporated milk was not 
always so widely accepted as it is today. 
Back around the turn of the century, 
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nobody used it—except those “for W 
mining camps or other remote , art—-W 
where fresh milk wasn't available. \: ied no d 
wholesale grocer named E. A SJ plant 
who founded the Carnation Teas in | 
1899, was the one man chiefly : pn, had 
sible for changing that situation his pai 
In a sense, Stuart’s entry int ick up | 
evaporated milk field was an acc 9 vi 
He had been a wholesale groce: to hire 
life—first in Texas, then in Los A d ne Df proce 
All he knew about evaporated mili h of a 

that it had always been a notor ' 
slow seller wherever he had worked Win Sep’ 
e New Business Needed—But ¢a:) @densec 
1899 Stuart was seeking a new bus: @MMs Cart 
connection. He had just disposed o! @ilMcern. 1 
grocery interests in Los Angeles, anc Mt cond 
had agreed not to reenter that lin 3h milk 
southern California for at least iRd-made 
years. Wed proc 
For a time he tried unsuccessful} becon 
new ve 
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A reversal in the downward drift of bond yields is beginning to show up. Cause) 
the turnabout are: the boost from % to 1% in the interest rate on the Treasury's © 
year certificates (BW—Aug.23'47,p91); a persistent heavy demand for corporate bank loa 
increasing availability of higher-paying mortgage obligations; the flood of bond offe: 
already seen and expected in the new issues market; and, the growing determinatio" } 
“reasonable” 


big institutional bond buyers to obtain ‘ 
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a new wholesale grocery house 
nn Francisco. Then he considered 
ing some other mercantile line. 
more he thought of it, however, 
iore determined he became to stay 
he food business. Thus he was in a 
btive frame of mind when some one 
sted that he become a manufac- 
of evaporated milk. 

; a result, he went to work to study 
possibilities. What he learned was 
esting, but it didn’t make him too 
usiastic. In fact, he finally agreed 
p into that business with a partner, 
“for want of something better.” 
art—Where to start the business pre- 
ed no difficulties. A small condensed 
plant was available at Kent, Wash. 
yas in the heart of a good dairying 
bn, had recently gone busted. Stuart 
his partner, T. E. Yerxa, were able 
ick up its equipment for only $5,000. 
—a vital prerequisite—they were 
to hire a man who had learned the 
bf processing evaporated milk (pretty 
h of a secret those days) in Switzer- 




















dn Sept. 6, 1899, the Pacific Coast 
ndensed Milk Co., predecessor of to- 
s Carnation Co., became a going 
em. That day the primitive little 
t condensery processed 5,800 ib. of 
hh milk into 55 cases of unlabeled, 
d-made 16-ounce cans of the evapo- 
d product. After two years, Stuart 
become enthusiastic enough about 
new venture to buy out his partner’s 
rest. 

arly Troubles—His company, how- 
, had its share of bumps in its early 
rs. Can-making machinery, for ex- 
ple, wasn’t obtainable. And the price 
machine-made cans was too much for 
business to pay. So cans hand-made 
the premises had to be used. Many 
these proved imperfect; the milk in 
m frequently went sour and the cans 
lled. For a time the company raised 
gs as a sideline—fattening them up 
fh unsalable sour milk and selling the 
at. 

Danger soon threatened the company 
n another quarter. The Swiss proc- 
pr, his son, and his brother-in-law— 
only ones in the company familiar 
n the secret evaporation formula— 
-atened to go elsewhere. This crisis 
ms scttled only by making them a sub- 
tial cash payment for teaching others 
the organization their processing 
bw-how. 

ales Resistance—Selling the Kent 
t's output, small as it was, also was 
cult for a time. Despite the efforts 
three salesmen and three women 
onstrators, the new company soon 
pnd itself with an unsold inventory 
some 3,000 cases. Stuart himself had 
go on the road. Every jobber in the 
brthwest, and most of the retail 
cers, were called on. And for a long 
€ company representatives were 
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lf you are planning new construction or remodeling of 

existing structures. Montgomery offers a wealth of ex- 


perience gained in meeting elevator requirements on 
all types of buildings and service problems. 
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passenger elevators 
Geared and gearless types. Avail- 
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able in any car size, capacity, speed, a 
control and operation — to meet gZ 
your particular requirements. In- g 
cludes self-service and attendant Z 


operated equipment. 


freight elevators 


Complete range of platform sizes, 
speeds and capacities. All types of 
controls. Featuring new Montgom- 
ery Automatic Load Limiting. 


hydraulic elevators 


Standard models for Freight or 
Combination Passenger and Service 
application with low travel require- 
ments. Features include automatic 
two-way leveling. 





a 
self-contained elevators 


Where travel limit is within 25 feet, Montgomery 
Self-Contained Electric Elevators simplify many 
lifting problems. 2500 lb. maximum capacity. No 
penthouse or load-bearing walls required. 


SERVICE FACILITIES Montgomery offices 
maintain complete modernization, repair and 
maintenance organizations supervised by factory 
trained personnel. 
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For further information write 


MONTGOMERY ELEVATOR COMPANY 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ACTUAL SIZE 


G al er 


SEMI-AUTOMATIC 


hl 


Needs only 4 fillings a year! A practical, dependable lighter of 
smart, modern design. ideal for your desk or den. Cov- 
ered in black or tan leatherette. Heavily chrome plated. 
At better stores everywhere. 
Engineered with the Famous Galter 
Precision-Milled Ignition Wheel 
MEMO TO EXECUTIVES: The GIANT makes an ex- 
cellent gift for your 1947 goodwill advertising. Supplied 


with individual chromium initials or embossed firm name 
imprinted—or both, if desired. WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS. 


3 By the Makers of Zephyr Windproof Lighters 
“S GALTER PRODUCTS Co. 





711 W. LAKE ST., DEPT. E, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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HYDRAULIC PRESSES 





REATER 
Profits 


CAPACITIES 
© 43 to 7200 Tons 


For all 
requirements 


7aryiho, PRESSES ARE 


Easy to operate Versatile 


Accurate Fast 


WRITE TODAY . 





ask for your copy of the 1947 
Hydraulic Press Catalog 


MYORAULIC PRESS 
DIVISION 


FARQUHAR COMPANY 


York, Pennsylvania 


A 86 


1501 Ouke Street 
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tickled to death to take orders for as 
few as six cans. 

Then, gradually, sales began to rise. 
Several fac ris were responsible for the 
increased consumer acceptance: 

e The favorable price compared to fresh 
milk; 

e Improvement in quality; 

® Use as a baby food; 

e@ Aggressive merchandising of the Car- 
nation brand name. 

Soon additional condenseries had to 
be opened to cope with Pacific Coast 
demand; more and more receiving sta- 
tions had to be set up to meet the grow- 
ing need for additional fresh milk for 
processing. And, finally, can-making 
equipment became av ailable, solving ke 
company s serious problem of * ‘bloats.’ ‘ 
e Nationwide—Once the expansion got 
started, it mushroomed rapidly. By 
1911, condenseries had to be opened in 
the Midwest to meet demand east of 
the Rockies. It wasn’t long before the 
company was established on the At- 
lantic Coast. A Canadian condensery 
was set up in 1916. 

Nor were foreign markets neglected. 
In 1919, Carnation and Pet Milk Go. 
(maker of the second-largest-selling 
brand of evaporated milk) organized the 
General Milk Co. to handle their ex- 
ports. It was a profitable venture. From 
its 65% ownership of General—report- 
edly carried on its books at $1-million— 
Carnation is said to have received divi-: 
dends, in 1946 alone, of some $250,000. 
e Diversification—For a long time Car- 
nation stuck strictly to ev aporated milk. 
But in the mid-)920’s Stuart decided 
that a. little less dependence on his old 
standby might be good. He put through 
a thorough ‘diversification program. 

Today the company’s broad list of 

products includes: condensed, powdered, 
and malted milk products; fresh milk, 
ice cream; packaged cereals; dog food; 
cattle and poultry feeds; and corn and 
sovbean oils. 
e Dynasty—After exercising active con- 
trol over the business for 45 years, 
Stuart died in 1944 at the age of 87. 
But the canny Scot had provided for 
even this contingency. A competent 
staff was ready to take over the com- 
pany with no break in its smooth opera- 
tion. It was headed by his son, E. H. 
Stuart, now president. 

The elder Stuart had built well. By 
the end of 1946, his little one-plant 
company of 1899 had grown to the 
point where it could boast of: 

e Assets in excess of $57.6-million; 

eA single year’s sales of nearly $187- 
million; 

e Net income of $3.2-million, despite 
the payment of $2.1-million in income 
taxes; 

e Earned surplus of almost $1 5-million, 
contingency reserves of $3.4-million, 
and over $16-million of capital stock. 

The original working staff of 25 had 








































grown to about §,300 empl 
place of the one little cond 
Kent, the company had 101 
series and milk-receiving station., y 
can factories, five grain mills, +: 
milk and ice cream units, five 
ucts plants, four laboratories, a 
Holstein dairy farm, and an 
mental poultry station, 

e Considered Judgment—Per! 
even more iunpressive tribute 
firmly anchored monument left 
founder is the list of stockholdc 
than 50% of the common st 
true, is held by the Stuart fat 

its assorted trust funds. But 

the rest of the common (trade 

N. Y. Curb Exchange) and mo eS 
preferred has long been owned 

astute judges of investment q 
insurance and investment co 
and college endowment funds 
cent ready sale of bonds and 1 
ferred to insurance compan 
shows this judgment has not c 
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Howard S. Palmer 


SAME JOB BUT DIFFERENT 


Chief of the newly reorganized \ : 
York, New Haven & ‘Hartford R.R. 
is no stranger to that concern. Ho 
S. Palmer became the road’s presi’ 
in November, 1934, and trustee in bz 4 
ruptcy a year later. He is president 24 
chairman of the executive committ 
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the new company. f 
The financial paring undergone tort 
the New Haven consists of a reduc! iis for t 


in total capitalization from its 
level of near $500-million to 
$400-million, an even sharper 
down of fixed charges. It also incl 
abandonment of unused lines to effec 
writeoff in carrier property of vie ol 
lion. 
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STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
nishes complete design and construction services for 
et, process and industrial projects. It also constructs 
m plans developed by others; makes engineering re- 
ts, business examinations and appraisals ...and under- 
es consulting engineering work in the industrial and 
ity fields. 









STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION is that 
t of the organization which supplies supervisory serv- 
s for the operation and development of public utilities, 
Nnsportation companies and industries. 


/p 
@esign an industrial laboratory? & 


TONE & WEBSTER, incorporated 





What one organization can 






t/] 






_ Stone & Webster, Incorporated ...through three separate corporations under 
its general direction. Singly, or in combination, they are available to American 
industry—bringing the long-established standards of Stone § Webster perform- 

@ ance to the fields of engineering, finance and business operation. 


3. sTONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
is an investment banking organization. It furnishes com- 
prehensive financial services to issuers of securities and 
investors; underwriting, and distributing at wholesale and 
retail, corporate, government and municipal bonds, as 
well as preferred and common stocks. 


The business of the parent company also includes invest- 
ments in enterprises to which it can constructively con- 
tribute capital . . . substantial enterprises ready to take ad- 
vantage of present opportunities or not yet ready for public 


financing. 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
BOSTON 7, MASS. 























































2 Bill Paying Lags* 5” 
Dz eae Chicago credit men ag 
; poy 13 | E N (; [ [| N G number of past-due accou3am"" 


REG U. S. PAT. OFF. 


DOES DOZENS OF JOBS... 
QUICKLY, EASILY, ECONOMICALLY 


growing—not dangerously 2 ae 
nearer to prewar level. B 





Credit men have long 













; FIG. 2 : =e 
Saves time, couldn’t last forever. The war 
money and | : 
MARKING ive all day, when practically every ac 
DRUMS cevnedlien paid when due, was bound 
plant. Es- sooner or later. Credit execiti ting 
? when 





manufacturers, wholesalers, an 
have been on the lookout for 
for some time (BW —Mayl10'47:3 


pecially use- 
ful in your shipping department. 


Anyone can learn.to cut stencils 
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in a few minutes (see fig. 1); then stencil neat-as-print signs, Businessmen ever where ha ae sal 

MAKING addresses, names for only a few cents (see fig. 2). Look into the keeping « close eve on secount; ce Pp 
NOTICES : . : : : k ; 
savings poninte — D.-B. sth ego - your phone boo able as a possible storm warninall thew 

under “Stencil Cutting Machines”. Or write: . I 

coming trouble. at m 


Last week, one report seemed t 
cate that the proportion of 
‘accounts is on the rise. It wa 
scale survey by the Chicago As. ji 
Credit Men, and it covered custome 
counts of their members. Becau 
survey is the first ever made by t 
sociation, comparisons to conf 
trend are missing. But Chicag 
executives believe that the percent 
past-due accounts shown up 
survey is the highest in the last 4 
six years. The trend, though n 
dangerous, is back toward the p 
ratios of paidup and past-due acc 
they believe. 

@ For a Clearer Picture—The C.AC® 
plans a similar survey every three me: 
—designed to give credit-executive : 
bers a continuing picture of 
trends. The surveys will also serv 
basis for comparing their own acco 
receivable with those of other comp: 
that are generally selling to the 4 
type of customers. Completion of a 
next survey will confirm or disprove 
trend this first report has indicated 

The first survey covered the mont.g 
® APPLICATION August, 1947. It analyzed report gi 
261,358 customer accounts from a li 
proportion of C.A.C.M.’s 1,900 mag 
bers. The association’s membership 4 
cludes Chicago manufacturers, wg 


DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY 


3748 FOREST PARK BLVD. e ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 
World's Oldest and Largest Specialists in Shipping Room Supplies 
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ON DOORS s OUTDOOR SIGNS I MACHINE PARTS a INSTRUCTIONS §& BAGS and BALES 
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A 
MANUFACTURING 


‘4 all 


Ge / 
ine THREE 


ENGINEERING 








Take any type of air handling or conditioning requirement, 


and it makes sense to call in the nearest Clarage Applica- ies salers, and jobbers who sell in all 
tion engineer. This man KNOWS his business -—can give impestPrat AE le diamine Slides es ecaocisil 
you expert advice. And back of his recommendations are PROCEISES t \. , ASSOCIA gg 

believes that the reports furnish a reggy 





engineering resources and manufacturing skills unsurpassed : ) 
in the fan industry. Try Clarage for satisfactory results eee sentative cross-section of national cig: 
accomplished MORE economically. CLARAGE FAN COM- : * 

PANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan . . . Application Engineering 
Offices in All Principal Cities. 


conditions. to: 
The over-all picture, covering reta4 
wholesaler-distributor, and  industiyg 
| customer accounts during August, 5) 
FACTORY AND 10.5%, or 27,144, accounts past Cg 
ages cele Customers discounting their bills ‘| 
55.7%, or 145,735; 33.8%, or S$ 
are listed as paying their accounts ¥\ 
due. . 
The average age of all accounts tpg 
were reported upon for the surve Bg 














MECHANICAL INDUSTRIAL ArR 32.69 days. de 
pies ty eae A breakdown of the reports : 
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types of customers sold shows: 


ie 


§ Ee. Retailer Accounts 
gi % ot Number 
ag Total Surveyed 
en . 
ting bills ....+++++> $2.9 92,036 
“¢ bay when due.......--: 36.0 62,917 
i 60 11.1 19,409 
sly RR peerage 100.0 174,362 
4 Wholesaler-Distributor Accounts 
Miting bills ...--..-- 56.5 89,720 
yi when due. ....--+-- 32.4 51.501 
RE ners re 11.1 17,498 
eo ge ew 100.0 158,719 
ke Industrial Accounts 
ting bills .....++--+- 48.5 63,483 
mg ee a 42.1 55,087 
>, > cco etaeeeceewgecee 4 12,300 
+7 100.0 130,950 


prehensive—C.A.C.M. executives 
‘‘§glmme that the Chicago survey is the 
'\! gigalomprehensive ever undertaken by 
| @femit men’s association. 
‘0 Giller surveys during the war years 
Chicago group showed the high 
| 4G for accounts discounted or paid 
\sogifimie due came in October, 1944. A 
‘ggmmentative sample of member’s ac- 
$s taken then revealed that 98.8% 
tomer’s accounts were either dis- 
pd or paid when due. 


erest Boost 

5 Buffalo’s savings banks 
\diigividend rate on deposits 
9 2/0, stir up argument as to 
Mather trend will spread. 


pe i 


falo savings banks stirred up a 
of speculation last week by upping 
nds on deposits from 14% to 
‘his posed anew the question: Is 
tral boost in interest payments on 
accounts in the cards? 
ided Opinion—Bankers split into 
QWEchools over this poser—though on 
ligewhole they are now more sanguine 
| the chances for an upward trend 
ime they were last spring (!3\W—Apr. 
p89). 
se who think such a trend is 
ing headway argue that: 
tate of increase in savings ac- 
is topping off; hence banks want 
W new business. 
ings banks are in a better position 
y more to their depositors because 


~_ oe 















page money, of course, bears a 

r rate of interest than the govern- 
securities with which banks were 

d during the war years. 

hks are now getting a slightly better 

on securities (page 96). 

State Report—Optimists can also 
to a report from the Savings 

§ Assn. of Massachusetts. It sees a 

te tendency among banks in the 
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increase in mortgage portfolios.” 








SAVE TIME, LABOR, MONEY 








WORK IN PROCESS 


WHITING 
Overhead Ihaveling 


CRANES 


Cranes move materials anywhere .. . in any direction . . 
without interfering with other work in progress. They take 
up no valuable floor space. 

Every Whiting Crane is engineered to a particular job, with 
speeds and construction details carefully planned to give the 
maximum service and value to the individual purchaser. 

Consult Whiting and get the advantage of its 60-year ex- 
perience in building job-rated cranes. Whiting Corporation, 
15661 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Ill. 


) BUILDERS OF ov 
/ F QUA , . 
r ih QUALITY CRANES 


|_ 08 oven ovat Dependable -- Quiet-Running -- Durable 


Offices inChicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, W os i | j N [3 
Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, 


Pittsburgh, St. Louss, San Francisco. 
Agents in other principal cities. Can- 


adian Sabeifiery: 7 iting Corpora- h 
a Covel) Lal. Toreem Oters 
New York 7, Ne ¥s Tra veling 
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A compoct motor, par- 
ticularly suitable for 
computing machines 


© and other types of mo 


tor-driven office equip 
ment 





Special application... 


high efficiency .. . 


exacting manufacture are the three advan- 


tages offered by Lamb Electric motors that 


are basically important in obtaining a high 


standard of product performance. It is be- 


cause of these important advantages that 


Lamb Electric Motors are going i: to more and 


more of America’s finest products. 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Kent, Ohio 
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Elecluie 


SPECIAL APPLICATION 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 


MOTORS 
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Bay State to raise the inte: 

Since January several mor 
chusetts savings banks have 
the higher-rate column. The 
(holding 29% of deposits) \ 
14%. This has now been 
banks (23% of deposits). Of t 
other 129 banks, one is paying : 
are paying 24%, and the re 

The association pins tl 
trend on three factors: 

(1) Banks have their “‘los 
estate loans and security i 
behind them.” 

2) They are not gaining « 
ea 

3) Mortgage portfolios su 
million in ‘the nine month 
July. 

e Other Side—The pessimist 
other hand, claim that the 
are largely the result of local ¢ 

The Buffalo increase, they sa 
in part from tough competiti 
they also point out that upstat 
York has long had a higher | 
interest rate than New York ( 
for Brooklyn, where four bank 
rates in the spring, the 2% 
nothing new. 

There’s been no change in 
rates elsewhere in New York ( 
55 savings banks (except nine 
lyn) pay 14%. Manhattan ban} 
foresee no increases. 


Stas 


bu 











CRAWLER KING: A girl can hand! 


HEAVY-DUTY TRACTOR 


A 20-ton crawler tractor 
heavyweight honors for Allis-€ ha 7 
Mfg. Co. "Claimed to be the larg 
most powerful machine of its t pe 
giant tractor is powered by a | 
diesel engine. m . 

Application of the liquid drive ¥ 
ciple, through a torque converte 
nates much of the gear shifting 
to conventional tractors. The 
sion has only two forward. speed @ 
one reverse. The converter also pct 
horsepower output to be he 
maximum and reduces shock fron 
ter clutch engagements. 
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Ir E MA R K ETS [FINANCE SECTION-PAGE 96) 





ty Price Averages 


a This Week Month Year 
>, a Week Ago Ago Ago 
Free 147.4 145.6 150.0 144.7 
iyi, 42.0 41.1 42.9 45.4 
ME ockcs uae wey 740 | 75.7 74:7 

pa 
Bah os 121.2. 121.9 122.6 122.2 
laflmad ....... 108.3. 109.0 109.8 112.2 
 _aer 114.0 114.0 114.1 113.4 

Da Standard & Poor's Corp. 
a 


p for the Bulls 


Age bull will have ten good reasons 

we@enying it right on the tip of his 
1g but the marked stiffening of 
\\. Gmmmpields (page 96) is going to be a 
On stock prices. There is a strong 
tate jqimmetween the two markets, even 
they don’t always travel hand 











d. 

re are people who say that tight- 
interest rates in the spring of 
@ewas what really broke the long 
@arket in stocks. ‘hat probably 
pg too far. In a lusty bull mar- 
takes more than an eighth of a 
or so change in money rates to 
a dent in stock prices. Buyers 
heir eyes glued on the possibility 
ig jump in price They don’t stop 
e yields down to the second and 
decimal place. 

f Counts—But when the market 
led in a fairly narrow range—as 
been for months—the story can 
erent. A large part of the buy- 
ch as it is, then comes from in- 


e 







vestors who see something that looks 
good to them on a yield basis. Buyers 
do a lot more comparison shopping. 
And when they see bond prices easing 
off, they are likely to attach a lot more 
importance to it. 

Experience with new issues in the 
past few weeks makes it plain that the 
tightening of bond yields has not been 
just a statistical accident. New Eng- 
land Telephone & ‘Telegraph’s $40- 
million issue of 3% bonds sold easily 
—priced to yield 2.925%. But $75-mil- 
lion of Duquesne Light 23s priced at 
2.69% got a very chilly reception. All 
this proves that the market still is per- 
fectly willing to take up big issues—but 
only at what it considers the right price. 
And this means a significantly better 
vield than the rates new issues were 
bringing some wecks ago. 

e Prop?—The bulls, however, are hap- 
pily confident. They believe the Mar- 
shall Plan and its probable effects on 
the U.S. economy will take care of all 
their troubles from now on. As they 
see it, aid to Europe will be the long- 
run prop for this country’s postwar 
boom. Banking )n that, they predict 
that corporate profits will stay at rec- 
ord levels for the next couple of years or 
more—perhaps even go higher. Sooner 
or later, they say, the market will recog- 
nize that today’s earnings are not just 
a flash in the pan—then hold your hat. 

In this week‘s stock market, the 
bulls showed that they could make 
their story stick—at least for a while. 
The first three days of trading pro 

























































































OMMON STOCKS—A WEEKLY RECORD 
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INDEPENDENCE 





MECECELCCELELEC I 








INDUSTRY 


Freedom to grow, to expand, 
to chart your own course await 
industry in Columbia, South 
Carolina. 

Plant construction and op- 
erating costs in Columbia are 
favorable to industry. The 
supply of labor is plentiful. 
Progressive workers, quick to 
adapt themselves, are anxious 
to utilize their industrial 
skills. Already here are vig- 
orous, energetic firms prosper- 
ing because of raw materials 
and competent workers. In a 
region rich in natural re- 
sources, Columbia is also the 
distribution center of the 
state. 


FREE SERVICE — Consult the 
Industrial Service Bureau for 
unlimited help in developing 
your preliminary plans, con- 
ducting local surveys, making 
labor studies, etc. There is no 
cost or obligation for these 
services, and we pledge con- 
tinuing cooperation after you 
locate in Columbia. 


e Write, wire or telephone to: 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 
BUREAU 


Dept. B P.O. Box 1405 
Liberty Life Building 
Columbia, S. C. 
Telephone 4-1026 


OLUMBIA 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
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VIE Keeping Score on the Bear Market 
y= ie a e 
Bull and bear markets aren’t all- and 10 more have recovered 25 ¢ + 
FASTER, BETTER # : ‘ : : C 
inclusive. Normally, each is quite 31.6%. SINES 
MAINTENANCE! selective. Thus far capital goods stocks ha; 
The 1946-4? bear market is no done better than consumer ¢ \od 
exception. As shown below, three of outstripping the market as a 
ished 56 Standard & Poor's individual But 37 groups in all, or 66 
aa pha Me eet es: leche weekly stock price indexes have al- the entire list, have not reg 
you save time, « ready regained 66% to 83% of their even as much as 25% of their 
eee = maximum bear market losses. An- —despite the recent claims of : 
riding-or other seven have also recouped one- Wall Street bulls that the bear 
pic dap ) third to one-half of such declines; ket ended as far back as mid-M 
steel-wooling, or sand % Drop Jo of lear 
ing a Bear From Mar 
Sines 1946 Market 1946 Sept. 24, Le 
arr rae Stock Group High Low High 1947 Reco 
Me details POPE pa pete See 230.7 *165.2 28.4% 219.6 83 
Soaps and Vegetable Oils whet 149.1 118.9 20.3 140.6 71 
Soft Drinks and Confections....... 165.2 116.7 23.3 149.0 66 
She ae ae 328.6 *234.6 28.6 280.7 49 
oak hens Caladceieen ss 305.4 *185.9 39.1 241.3 46 
ee ae gc. vet ais ctenoa o 169.8 *134.4 20.8 150.6 45.5 
Finance Companies... . 113.1 *81.0 27.6 94.1 40 8 
RE ee eine eape ee eee ear 179.7 *125.7 30.0 146.9 39 
Agricultural Machinery........... 160.5 107.3 33.1 127.4 7 
<a MM eg ee 151.8 115.3 24.0 128.7 36.7 
Floor Machines Since 190 SID os bn Gc ole bee cacace ee 166.0 98.9 40.4 120.1 31 
Baking and Milling.............. 177.0 *135.5 73-5 148.2 30 ¢ 
Gold Mining (U.S.).............. 106.8 *62.9 41.0 75.9 29.6 
Tobacco Products...........0++. 105.1 *76.0 27.7 84.0 27 
Widat Wai. sc scas esac. 203.0 *144.2 29.0 160.1 27.0 
SESE BRE Se ths RO ee ie 144.7 *101.4 30.0 112.7 26.1 
Textile and Apparel.............. 312.0 *190.1 39.1 221.5 25.8 
NieRNNNG sf 5ixic oss dh SESE dass 221.9 *104.6 52.9 133.9 25.0 
SNE oS en oo wae wip wien 244.7 *134.9 44.9 162.3 25.( 
Household Furnishings. -......... 222.5 *125.3 43.7 148.2 23.5 
Machinery Guitare te Tha 156.6 *99.4 35.7 112.8 23.4 
Office and Business Equipment.... 165.1 *117.4 28.9 128.5 23 
Steel SPie Juco Sole ac be 159.5 *110.9 30.5 122.2 23.3 
Capital Goods Shares............. 147.0 *105.6 28.2 114.8 22.2 
Industrial Stock Index............ 163.2 *117.0 28.3 127.2 22.1 
Mail-Order Companies............ 241.1 *156.0 35.3 173.9 21.1 
THE Auto Parts and Accessories........ 170.2 106.7 37.3 119.4 20.0 
Composite Stock Index........... 158.6 *113.2 28.6 121.9 19.2 
Utility Holding Companies........ 160.0 99.4 37.0 110.9 39.0 
WEIGH? CES ees ners . 204.6 *125.4 38.7 140.7 19.0 
Electrical Equipment............- 133.3 *83.5 37.4 92.8 18.7 
oF Copper Pm eye es 147.1 103.7 29.5 111.5 18. 
“ Consumer Goods ” Shares....... 175.8 *119.5 31.5 129.5 7.7 
PROFESSIONAL Food Cha Laee gear eas 248.6 *160.1 35.6 174.6 16.4 
Aircraft Manufacturing. .......... 183.1 *78.9 56.9 95.5 15.9 
OPINI ON Railroad Equipment.............. 153.5 *103.1 32.8 110.8 a5.3 
S$ Cents, 10 Cents, $1 Chain Stores 156.9 *113.3 27.8 119.8 14.9 
Metal Fabricating. ...6.ccccccvese 178.2 *109.5 38.5 119.3 14.3 
Shipping. . Se Pe eae ee 459.7 339.1 26.2 369.9 14.0 
Alcoholic Beverages. ...........---. 581.6 *251.2 56.3 297.0 13.9 
In 1946, 693 advertisers bl 285.5 *121.5 57.4 143.5 13.4 
placed 3,239 pages of busi- 168.8 #92.3 45.3 102.1 12.8 ie 
ness-goods and services ad- sidedbe i 250.3 "168.8 $2.5 178.7 12.2 a 
+s . ° Telegraph and Telephone......... 129.1 *96.1 27.1 100.1 12. EY 
vertising in the pages of this nae 148.6 *97.1 34.6 103.3 12.0 Be 
magazine. 307.4 *167.8 45.4 184.3 11.8 4 
132.6 *103.8 21.7 107.0 11.1 2 
345.8 *171.6 50.4 187.4 9.1 a 
113.0 *78.0 31.0 81.0 8.6 K. 
139.7 *96 5 30.9 100.2 8.6 a 
132.3 *98 8 25.3 101.6 8.4 Ee 
116.2 87.5 24.7 89.3 6.3 = 
Soe emir Oe 224.1 *99.2 $5.7 104.0 3.8 
Drugs and Cosmetics......... 183.4 *111.8 39.0 114.3 3.5 « 
... more than the total for all ie Wrekin a - 25. wade ene ae 593.1 *241.6 $7.1 249.0 2.1 ¥ 
other general business maga- Motion Pictures. ..........+-- . 350.3 *176.4 47.1 176.4 0- y 
zines—combined. ” * Bear market lows registered in 1947. 4 
ee > eek pie duced a quick bounce in the averages The Pictures ae McGraw-Hill St : 
us 3 482.67 that erased all the losses of the previous Cover; Acme—19, 20, 50, 84, 109 
8s 4 312.25 week's slump. If the bulls could do European—20, 90, 92; British Combine- 
: that every week, they wouldn’t waste Press Assn.—23, 42; Sussman-Ochs—2 
any time worrying about what goes on News—26; U. S. Army—109; McGrs 
in the bond market. World News—112. — 
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Washington is now figuring the Marshall Plan cost in terms of goods. 





Viewed this way, the plan looks even tougher to handle than it does 
from a straight cash slant (page 19) but: 
It’s a more realistic approach—both in terms of what the U.S. can 





supply and what Europe really needs. 





* 
The Harriman committee is busy screening the Paris report for President 
Truman. 
The job is supposed to be done by Nov. 1. But it’s so big that the com- 
mittee can make thorough studies of only the most important needs. 
It will tackle food, fuel, steel, agricultural machinery, electrical equip- 
ment, mining machinery, and transport equipment. 
Judgments on coal, grain, and petroleum should be fairly easy. Good 
statistics on these are handy in Washington. 
a 
But the committee is in for a tough time on the other items. 
In the case of mining machinery, Europe’s methods of production and 





use aren‘t the same as here. 





So the committee plans to call some American technicians back from 
Europe. They would stop off in Paris and get a briefing before coming home. 
* 


Top officials don’t want to make the Marshall Plan a handout. 





There are two good reasons: (1) It couldn’t get by Congress; (2) it would 
reduce self-reliance in Western Europe rather than promote it. 


The U. S. aims for an industrially strong, democratic Continent. 





This makes good sense politically and economically. The U. S. now 
has about 50% of the world’s industrial production. The Marshall Plan 
nations, plus western Germany, have a potential 35%. Washington wants 


this 35% in the democratic camp. 
a 


There’s another angle which top U. S. executives don’t forget: 
The U. S. today is easily the world’s greatest exporter of industrial know- 
how. But Europe still has technical knowledge that American industry could 


use in peace or war. 
a 


The summer drought in western Germany is forcing industrial shutdowns. 
It’s also threatening winter production. 

Here’s what happened in the American zone: A year ago almost 60% 
of the electricity was produced by hydro power. When the streams went dry 
this summer, the proportion skidded to 8%. 

Rigid restrictions have been put on industrial use of electricity. Wuert- 
temberg-Baden is especially hard hit. 

Still worse, coal being stockpiled for steam generation next winter has 
to be used now. Reserves have tumbled in some cases to a seven-day supply. 
The safety margin is 30 days. 





A Cabinet shift has made Sir Stafford Cripps economic czar in Britain. 





Cripps gets a newly created post—Minister for Economic Affairs. This 
gives him power to boss the whole British economy—production, imports, 
and exports. He also takes over economic planning from Deputy Prime 
Minister Herbert Morrison. 


Prime Minister Attlee has put 31-year-old Harold Wilson in Cripps’ 
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place as President of the Board of Trade. This is the same job as the Secre- 
tary of Commerce here. 


Wilson and 37-year-old Hector McNeil, next man to Ernest Bevin at 
the Foreign Office, are two rising stars in British politics. They're both solid 
Laborites, but realists not theorists. 








The British Cabinet is probably due for a further shakeup. 

According to Business Week’s representative in London, Attlee is about 
to scrap the government’s housing and school-building program. This is to 
make way for the all-out export drive (BW—Sep.20'47,p108). 

He’s backed by Cripps, Bevin, Morrison, and Chancellor Dalton. 

But it could mean that Aneurin Bevan and John Strachey would leave 


the cabinet. Bevan is Minister of Health (in charge of housing) and Strachey 
is Food Minister. 





* 
Moscow is putting the heat on Teheran. It’s trying again to pry loose 
oil concessions in northern Iran. 





But there’s almost no chance that the Iranian parliament will give in. 





A big majority of members are opposed to granting concessions to 
Russia. And they are getting strong moral support from Washington. 


* 
The Kremlin probably wants the oil all right. 
But the main purpose may be to test out Washington. 
Stalin isn’t sure whether the Truman Doctrine covers Iran as well as 
Turkey and Greece. He wants to know just where the U. S. draws the line. 
e 
The Molotov Plan for Eastern Europe is running into difficulties. 





Each of Moscow’s satellites has its own two-, three-, or five-year plan for 
industrial and agricultural expansion. The idea is to fit these in with the 
Russian economy. 

But the satellites counted originally on getting equipment from the U. S. 
and Western Europe. Then the Kremlin changed their minds. And now 
Russia can’t spare the equipment they need. 

This is true even in Rumania where Russia has taken over control of the 
country’s major industries. Moscow has set up ‘Sov Rom’ companies in 
which it takes 50% of the shares. 

The “Sov Roms” already established control shipping, air traffic, timber, 
banking, insurance, and all oil production not belonging to foreign interests. 

+ 


U. S. companies are increasing their stake in Dutch industry. 





The California-Texas Corp. plans to build an $18-million refinery in 
the Netherlands. It’s taken a long lease on 160 acres on the Rhine four 
miles from Rotterdam. 

Crude oil will come from the Middle East. The products will be sold in 
the Netherlands, Beigium, Luxembourg. 


e 
The General Railway Signal Co. of Rochester is joining with Philips of 
Einhoven to produce signals for the Dutch State Railways. 
American Viscose Corp. is helping to set up the first Dutch plant for 


production of cellulose. It is located at Deventer, will start production early 
next year. 
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iets Pin Down U.S. in Korea 
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IL, KOREA—Moscow has come 
a new twist to its Korean policy. 
s amesult, the U.S. will have to de- 
de wpcther to clear out of its zone or 
nch a big economic aid program for 
uth | orea. 
U.§& Withdrawal—Soviet representa- 
yes i Korea have proposed that Ameri- 
in ad Russian troops withdraw from 
ie eobntry in early 1948. On the sur- 
ce, t iis looks plausible enough. It’s 
hat Washington would like to see 
foscoy propose for Austria. But what 
gins is that Soviet officials think 
1¢ Korcan Communist forces in the 
ussian zone are strong enough to take 
ver e whole country if the occupa- 
on nds. 
Ud military headquarters in Seoul 
ar thiat the regime they have sponsored 
0 dn t sti ind up under such circum- 
. They figure it will take a $450- 
ull five-year reconstruction job to 
ut #uth Korea in a position to stem 
re G mmunists. 
Two Views—This is not the situation 
hat he U. S. looked forward to. 
Mizh the Soviet-American Joint 
ission the United States has been 












seoncseihe 
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B to sponsor the birth of a united, 


q Moscow suggests U.S., Russian troops get out of Korea. 
Kremlin counts on local Communists to take over afterwards. 
JS. to hang on means $450-million in reconstruction aid. 


independent, and democratic Korea. 

But from the start the Russians have 

been working toward another end—a 
united Korea on their own terms, a 
sovietized satellite taking orders, from 
Moscow, Col. Gen. Shtikov’s proposal 
to the commission for joint troop with- 
drawals is but the latest move in this 
game. 
@ Help—Current estimates of the 
sidy” south Korea’s economy will re- 
quire from the U.S. is just under $450- 
million. ‘That amount could rehabili- 
tate the agricultural and industrial fa- 
cilities so that 20-million southern 
Koreans can support themselves, 

This is the estimate which Lt. Gen. 
A. C. Wedemeyer’s mission took to 
Washington. ; 

The economic plan for south Korea 
really involves $650-million all told. 
But roughly $200-million would be cov- 
ered by Korean exports. ‘The remaining 
$450-million would be balanced by ap- 
propriations from the U.S. 
¢ Boosting Exports—During the first 
three years, exports will get big empha- 
sis. At the same time stress will be 


““sub- 


laid on producing domestically more of 


the foodstuffs and fertilizers that now 





UPATION CHIEFS drink a toast. But vodka won’t settle the differences of Soviet Col. Gen. Shtikov (left), U. S$. Gen. Hodge 














Gen, 


GOVERNOR: 


Maj. 
Dean, who is the new appointee to 
the South Korea post. 


MILITARY 
WF: 


have to be imported. Drafters of the 
at the end of hive 


plans believe that 
and ex 


years the gap between imports 
ports could be cut to Jess than $]0-mil 
lion. 

Any program for South Korea must 
take into account that: 


e It is an agricultural area. 
e It accounted for not more than 25% 
of the industrial production of all Korea 


before the war. 
elt is woefully 
natural resources. 
e It depends on the northern sector fot 
electric power. 

Broken down, the progr 
this: 

Fuel and Petroleum: S: 
no indigenous supply of 


poor in terms of 


am looks like 
uth Korea has 


nituminous 
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LONDON LETTER 
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ONDON-—The numbness which 
has gripped most of the people 
in Britain for the past seven months 
is being replaced by stirrings of life. 
There is a genuine sense of relief 
that, at last, something is being 
done about the crisis. Opinions may 
differ as to the wisdom, the pros- 
pects for success, or the equity of 
the measures the Attlee government 
has taken. But the knowledge that 
a decision has been made, and a pro- 
gram inaugurated, is at least a healthy 
tonic for public, business, and gov- 
ernment alike. The country as a 
whole could not have sustained 
much longer the high pitch of uncer- 
tainty which has persisted ever since 
last February’s coal crisis. 

There is some sign in the streets 
of the same spirit which took hold 
nation after Dunkirk. The 
theme is: “Britain is in a tight spot; 
Britain can only rely on its own ef- 
forts; Britain must not go down.” 

The government is beginning to 
catch the spirit of the people, even 


give them a lead. So, for the time 
being, the talk of a government 


collapse has been stilled. The Con- 
servatives have not equaled the call- 
to-arms made by Sir Stafford Cripps 
in setting forth the tremendous pro- 
gram of export expansion. He struck 
the right note when he said the ex- 
port plan, not further help from 
America, would save the country. 


USINESS has responded favor- 

ably to the government’s new 
policies. Business leaders are now 
making constructive suggestions. Be- 
fore, they felt unable to do anything 
but make charges of government in- 
action, indecisiveness, and internal 
squabbling. 

This is not to imply that all the 
steps back to economic health are 
clearly seen. Nor is if certain that 
their aims will be reached. 

The export program has too many 
“ifs” about it. 

It is quite simple for the Board 
of Trade to assure business firms 
that materials, labor, and fuel needed 
for achieving the export production 
targets will be provided. But busi- 
ness is already pointing out three 
places (at least) where the program 
may bog down: 

(1) Will there be enough flexibil- 
ity in administering the vast number 
of controls needed to make materials 
and labor available where and when 
they’re needed? Speedy decisions 


must be made, and, says business, 
the government is not set up to work 
that fast. The supply of raw mate- 
rials, like steel and other metals, or 
cotton, may be fairly simple to con- 
trol and direct. But directing the 
supplies of a host of specialized parts 
—such as motors, bearings, wiring, 
etc.—is quite another matter. 

In wartime, direction of labor 
worked surprisingly well in Britain. 
There is grave doubt, however, that 
the limited degree of control which 
has been reimposed can be expected 
to improve the situation. Yet it is 
manpower and material shortages 
that are holding back recovery. 

(2) The government has _ fallen 
down in another way. It has failed 
to introduce drastic financial and tax 
measures to reduce the pressure of 
home demand for the very goods 
which are now slated for export in 
greater volume. This means the black 
market could take over distribution 
to such an extent that the whole 
program of priorities and allocations 
would be undermined by evasions. 
And up until now, the black market 
has hardly been a threat in Britain. 

(3) There’s the chance that the 
seller's market may dry up soon. If 
this happens, when the goods whose 
production is now being scheduled 
finally reach the shipping platforms, 
the demand for them may have dis- 
appeared. Even if things aren’t this 
bad, price considerations are bound 
to be more important than they’ve 
been up to now. 


S the “crisis” 
signs of “normalcy” 
reappear in Britain. 

Channel Tunnel Co. has just held 
its annual meeting. It lasted only 
seven minutes. But that was enough 
time for the chairman to express a 
note of optimism and regret. “The 
pressure of other business,” he said, 
“makes it unlikely that Parliamentary 
action can be expected during the 
coming session.” ‘The project to drive 
a vehicular roadway under the Chan- 
nel from Dover to Calais has been 
in the making for 80 years. 

And the British clothing industry 
is having its troubles with “the “new 
look” in women’s garments. Sir 
Stafford Cripps compromised on aus- 
terity. He’s agreeing to the skirt tar- 
get set by the Guild of British Cre- 
ative Designers—a midcalf hemline, 
14 inches from the ground. 


spirit dissolves, 
begin to 
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coal or petroleum. Normal need 
call for imports of about 750,000 , 
of bituminous a year and $(-j 
worth of petroleum products. ‘T taj, 
of imports for five years is around § 
million. 

Agriculture: Unless South Korea 
feed itself, no plan for balancing 
economy can work. Agricultural 
perts believe that with enough ferti 
South Korea can be self-sufficient 
1953. 

Present manufacturing capacity js 
below the eventual needs. Propy 


ry 











i< Yellow ) 


eM Sea e. 





Re 7 Shanghai wy i 
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outlays amount to $130-million for} 
tilizers and for expansion of fertil 
plants. But by 1953 imports supposed 
will be limited to high-grade phospi 
rock. Other projects, including im 
tion works, will bring the total cost: 
agriculture to $180- million. 

Grain and food: If the agriculty 
program is successful, grains and fo 
will be a minor item after 1949. 
that year food imports will run ab 
$25-million, dropping to about $1 
lion per year thereafter for sugar. 1 
cost: $29-million. 

Textiles, mines: South Korea wil ¥ 
quire about 70-million Ib. of raw ¢ : 
per year. At least half must be ¥ 
ported. And some wool, and the bill} 
textile fibers for five years will come} 
$80-million. 

Mineral products other than coal : 
become important exports—if mines 2 
processing plants are put back in wi 















ing order. An outlay of $30-mil HAT Bi 
should help annual exports reach ‘ ql agli. 
million at the end of five years. [Bm™per towe 
Other: Putting communications : j t the ri 
public utilities “into shape will -4@—B for eac) 
another $50-million to the bill. Salat Me but 
and transportation for foreign tec! Se 
cians and advisers will come to $ : es 
million. ey used 
Ocean freight will be a large ficv oct go 
The Russians in the north Boel x tee 
set the whole thing by turing of “agers 204 
electric power. At present, over tulimprage bi 
thirds of the power in south Kod costly 
comes from the Soviet zone. oo now girl! 
Korea is dependent on_ replacem4 
equipment det can’t be PB in R 8 Sturt 
sian areas. So U. S. planners ass qying sys 


the Russians won’t cut the switch. | 
they do, extra power installations ¥ 
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end of rollare 


| fed into injector 


‘openings in’ 
air system 


How to take a trimming—at a profit! 


HAT BANK of machines you 

see up there is where your 
ber towels get trimmed to size 
t the rate of 2500 feet a min- 
foreach machine. That’s fast 
rk, but what happens to the 
Mmings? 

ey used to pile up on the floor, 
host 800 miles of them in a 
gle hour. Carting them off to 
rage bins by hand was slow 
i costly. So now they travel 
air! 

is Sturtevant pneumatic con- 
ying system collects the trim- 


mings as they come from the roll 
—whisks them away on a blast 
of air, through overhead ducts to 
a distant storage room. It means 
time saved,money saved, acleaner 
and safer place in which to work. 


It is this kind of engineering that 
is helping business everywhere 
to cut costs—and to do a better 
job in less time. For “air-at-work” 
is the most versatile of all pro- 
duction tools, for conveying, dry- 
ing, controlling the atmosphere, 
removing dust and fumes, for 
ventilation and mechanical draft. 


And in all these fields Sturtevant 
can help you, not only with equip- 
ment but with new ideas and 
planning. For Sturtevant, now a 
division of Westinghouse, is the 
only manufacturer of all the 
components for every applica- 
tion of “engineered air”. Write: 
Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, Sturtevant Division, Hyde 
Park, Boston 36, Mass. 


Westinghouse 


Sturtevant 
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AN EXAMPLE OF 


BARNES & REINECKE 
PRODUCT STYLING 













Let us improve your product's 
sales appeal and utility, help 
cut production costs, too. 


STAFF OF OVER 200 - OUR 13th GREAT YEAR 


BARNES & REINECKE inc. 


DESIGNERS AND ENGINEERS 


| 282 E. OHIO, CHICAGO 11, ILL, ‘ 














Here’s a Soap that will 
Improve Your 
Employee Relations 

















PYNOL soap is preferred by 
workers . . . washes away grease 
and grime f-a-s-t, yet is kind to 
tender skin. Mild pine fragrance 
is liked by both men and women. 
Treated with Pine Oi! (germicidal) 
te protect cuts. Lanolin-ated for 
skin health.. 


Gets the dirt — 
not the skin! 


Available in 2, 10, 50 100-Ib. con- 


tainers: 250-ib. barrels. Also hand 
tuds. Write... 


HAND ssaas’ 
DETERGENT 


THE PYNOL COMPANY auinc 











LEWIS-SHEPARD 


Male uadA Handing GA NenNernu 





enero 


| LEWIS-SHEPARD prooucrs, ic 


; 32 WALNUT STREET. WATERTOWN 72 MASS 











FACT 


3 of every 5 subscribers 
invest in stocks or 
bonds... 





OSAKA-—By the end of the war, 

ie B-29’s had knocked out about 
90% of the waterfront installations 
in Osaka, Japan’s first port. 
e Rehabilitation—Now the Osaka mu- 
nicipal government has a billion-yen 
program under way to rebuild its 
port. It is calculated to increase the 
port’s present cargo handling capacity 
from a piddling 24-million tons an- 
nually to the 1939 level of 30-million 
tons. 

In putting the Osaka waterfront 
back together again, port engineers 
have reversed the prewar pattern of 
development. Formerly the port in- 
stallations were tacked on haphaz- 
ardly to an already-developed city. 
This meant that wharves and berth- 
ing facilities inched seaward. Under 
the new plans piers will be built 
along the three rivers that flow 
through the city. As result, cargoes 

























Osaka Puts Its Port Back Together 


will be unloaded closer to the fz: 


tories within the city 


e What It Covers—Salient featu:t 


of the new project: 
Widening and deepening of ¢ 
Ajikawa, Shirinashigawa, and Shor 


jigawa rivers, plus digging two basiz . 


Digging navigable canals conne: 
ing the three channels. 

Raising the ground level of 
whole wharf area some 10 ft. 
high water mark to prevent floo ling 
during high tides and heavy rain 

Construction of a 900-ft. | 


water in the outer harbor as a prof 


tection against the rough seas of t 
monsoon season. 

e Foreign Trade Zone—When # 
project is completed, the cit 
formally designate the Aji 
wharves as a foreign trade zone. 1 
Shirinashiwaga and its adjacent | 
ins will handle coastal! traffic. 





have to be made now in south Korea. 
e Balancing Job—Bulk of the expendi- 
tures will be made in the first three 
years. By 1953 essential imports should 
be stabilized between $60-million and 
$70-million. 

Exports, as a result of the program, 
will have been upped from $15-million 
to $60-million annually. 

e Prospects—As for repayments to the 
U. S., chances of direct or indirect com- 
pensation are slim. That includes 
chances of more U. S.-Korean trade. 
Japan and China will be the biggest 
customers of South Korea. And over 


the long run, imports from within the 

Asiatic area will have priority. 
Militarily, the prospect isn’t any 

brighter. Korea would be useless in a 


future war with Russia. Far East mili- 
tary experts make no bones about not 
wanting to pick it for a battlefield. 

Pol itically, Korea is dynamite. Fail- 
ure to contain the Russians north of 
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the 38th parallel could be the death 


blow to U. S. prestige and influe 
the mainland of Asia. 


Soviets. 
@ Work Ahead—The reconstructio: 
in Korea will be a tough one. 0: 


the first things eiaied ics top 


military governor. His work w 
in the field of civil affairs; Lieut 
John R. Hodge would remain a: 


tary commander in the U. S. zone§ 


ports here that Washington is ap; 
ing Maj. Gen. William Dean t 
civil affairs post are taken as an ¢1 
aging sign. 


The second need is for a sizable: 


ber of U. S. managers and techni: 
They have to know their busin 
able to teach it, instil] it permane 
It will take men with plenty of p2' 
and perseverance. It isn't a 
bureaucrats. But there’s a big ince! 
It’s the last chance to give the + 
can system a fair trial on the maf 
of East Asia. 
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siness Permit List 
r Germany Grows 


terest in doing business with Ger- 
ny is picking up. Under the enlarged 
bram, 61 businessmen obtained U. S. 
y permits last week to enter the 
bbined U. S. and British Zones of 
any between Oct. 1 and 24: 

hn W. Edwards—-Edwards Bros., Ann Arbor, 


J. Cohen—Shelwinco Export Agency, Boston. 

. E. Lewis—Walter Edward Lewis, Boston. 

ul Walter Koch—Manning, Maxwell & 

re, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 

enry Kaufmann—Caracas, Venezuela. 

harles J. Glasser—Beck Lee Co., Chicago. 

rthur W. Mall—Mall Tool Co., Chicago. 

. J. Quinn—Revere Camera Co., Chicago. 

yde Robert Orms—Orms International Ex- 

-Import Co., Dallas. 

laul Capton—Continental Galleries, Fort Worth. 

larence Lamberth—Anderson, Clayton Co., 

ston. 

vid A. Cheyette—Nordberg Mfg. Co., Mil- 

kee. 

ohn Walter Speaker—J. W. Speaker Co., 

waukee. 

Bene Henry Druger—Dominion Foils Ltd., 

treal. 

Mplendon E. Robertson—Roxborough Co., Phila- 
hia. 

Philip Triest 
, Philadelphia. 
elix Chilton—Banton Corp., San Francisco. 
erdinand Schmidt—Ferdinand Schmidt, Stam- 
1, Conn. 

Arno Gustave Hiehle—Arno Gustave Hiehle, 
ith Gate, Calif. 

Mtto Jung—Otto Jung, St. Louis. 

The following are all from New York: 

Leon Arditti—Ardalt Inc. 

lenry Benach—Branston Co., Inc. 

ranklin Berwin—Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 
Dorothy Block—Steelmasters, Inc. 

Joseph Block—Steelmasters, Inc. 

erman Schwedt Boyd—Boyd Economy Co. 
Russell R. Brown—American Distilling Co. 
Valter Ehlers Buck—American Distilling Co. 
William M, Cameron—Continental Can Co. 
Ralph Dalton—Colonial Inn. 

Nicholas Louis Deak—Nicholas Louis Deak. 
Sanford De Brun—Sanford De Brun. 

Curt Edward Dippel—Dippel & Co. 

Hans H. Fraenkel—Laurent Industrial Devel- 
ent Co., Inc. 

Ernest G. Glaesel—Schwarzenbach Huber Co. 
David A. Haagens—David A. Haagens. 

Paul Alfred Henning—Koppel Photo Engraving. 
acob L, Holtzman—Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
Alexander Frank Ix—Frank Ix & Sons, Inc. 
Peter Martin Kunst—Valley Export & Co. 
Henry L, Leads—Henry L. Leads. 

Erich Leipprand—Erich Leipprand. 

Eugene Levy—Eugene Levy. 

Sally Lowenstein—Sally Lowenstein. 

Francis B. O’Connor—Custodis Construction. 
Frank G, Opton—Marshall Bratter, Seligson & 
ein. 

Oliver M, Porter—U. S. Pulp Producers Assn. 
Ernest George Rauh—Rauh Wine Co., Inc. 
Gustave Rubenstein—Indestructible Pearl Bead 
akers, Inc. 

A. T. Schildge—Transmares Corp. 

Andam T. Schildge—Transmares Corp. 
Herman Schwartz—Marathon Raincoat Mfg. Co. 
Herman Joseph Seman—H. J. Seman Co. 
Franklin J. Stanton—Franklin J. Stanton. 
‘lerman Stern—Marathon Raincoat Mfg. Co. 
Moritz Straus—Moritz Straus. 

Villiam F, Vaughn—Vaughn Motor Co. 

gene J. Victor—Victor Brothers, Inc. 

"aul Ludwig Weiden—Western Steel Corp. 
Jiana Yaselli—American & European Agencies. 
runo Walter Young—Wax & Rosin Products. 


Sharples—Sharples Chemicals 
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Is yours 
“different”? 


For the hard, different 
lifting problem there is 
a standard ‘Load Lifter’ Hoist that will 
do the job even under the most difficult 
conditions, handling near-capacity loads 
24 hours a day under pressure that never 
spares the hoist. 

There are special features—such as one- 
point lubrication, two-gear reduction drive 
—built into the ‘Load Lifter’ and not 
found in their entirety in any other hoist. 
For the hard lifting job, install ‘Load 
Lifters’. 


Send for Catalog No. 215 


LOAD LIFTER 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box' Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 











A sturdy Anchor Chain Link Fence is the 
only language most trespassers understand. 
It’s the surest way to keep your plant safe 
from all snoopers, agitators and trouble- 
makers. In addition, it enables you to use 
outdoor space for storage—and controls 
traffic in and out of your plant. For in- 
formation on exclusive features like Deep- 
Driven Anchors, which hold the fence 
erect and in line, write today for our illus- 
trated catalog to: ANCHOR POST FENCE 
DIV., Anchor Post Products, Inc., 6670 
Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


nchor Fence 
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Unions’ Part in Produce Cost 
Sirs: 


I read with some interest your article 
[BW—Sep.13'47,p108] telling how the 
C.1.0O. United Electrical Workers at 
Vineland took the farmers’ produce and 
sent it to a market in North Jersey and 
got more money for the farmer and sold 
it to the consumer for much less. 

I am one of these middlemen whom 
the union wants to eliminate to bring 
down the cost of living. All nght, I am 
lucky to get a 2% margin on my gross 
business, which I challenge any union 
to work on. Last week one of the 
union bosses drove up here and col- 
lected from the truckdrivers who haul 
my product, and the union never did 
a thing to earn this money. ‘That adds 
to the cost of the produce going to 
market. 

Let’s take into consideration the 
costs added by the unions to get this 
produce to market now. First the drivers 
pay a tribute to be allowed to drive a 
produce truck. In the case of the farmer 
hauling to Philadelphia, the union 
wanted to make the farmer join the 
union for hauling his own produce to 
market. Second, when the commission 
men who sell the produce on the other 
end want to sell it, they have to make 
enough to pay union porters, whether 
they want or need them, a very high 
salary. ‘The union sets the hours a 
market must be open, and if an indi- 
vidual commission man wants to stay 
open or does open up longer, the union 
slaps a fine on him or shuts his busi- 
ness. Third, usually the trucker who 
has union drivers must let the union 
unload his truck at unreasonable prices. 
For instance, I was shipping eggplant 
to a certain warehouse in a certain city 
and here was the breakdown in costs: 
I was getting 80¢ per bu. delivered. My 
brokerage to cover overhead was a 
nickel. The trucker got 15¢ per bu. for 
delivering them. He had to pay the 
union $2.65 to get them unloaded and 
many times he only left 20 bu. at this 
one stop. The bushel cost the farmer 
25¢ and his help charged 15¢ per bu. 
to harvest them. Just who got the best 
slice out of it? 

I challenge any union to be able to 
find an outlet for all the produce here 
and net the farmer as much as he now 
gets through the local dealers. In fact 
I doubt if the union would even be 
able to find an outlet at all for a large 
portion, as this demands a-lot more of 
hard labor than the union officials are 


used to. 
Harold S. Huber 
Pedricktown, N. J. 
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An Impossible Armful? 
Sirs: 


rs dou 
| deli 
ised, h 
2) Bec 
You could not have purchased 
the young lady [above, BW —Sep. 
p16] has in her arms for $100 in |4 
Note Chiffon soap flakes. ’ 


Housewife’s dollar would bu 
ter, eggs, soap flakes, bread,» 


ted co 
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My husband swears by your pe’ oy 
cation for accurate news and outh# hee 
I read it-and the pictures—fror ie oc. 
housewife’s viewpoint. He is nonp be the: 
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Your husband’s faith is justified- 


maintained. Armour € Co., make 
Chiffon flakes, reports that the pr 
was put on the market in 1936 and 
definitely in the hands of housewive9 
1939. 4 
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Outwitting the Cycles 


Sirs: 
Your editorial about cycles 
Trend, BW—Sep.6’47,p108} is inte 


bpanie 
ing, but I do not think you should a sug 
miss the Dewey & Dakin book : . of 

















lightly. Possibly the two gentle] 
have proved that a major depression 
be due in 1952 and they should rece} 
full credit for the work they have 4 

The trouble is that people do 
always do what they are suppose 
do. If everybody knows that a dep 
sion is due in 1952 it will not come) 
1952. It may come in 1949 or in !* 

Back in the 1920’s a lot of invest 
recollected that there had been 44 
pression in 1907, 1914, and ] 
They therefore predicted that 
would be another depression in 19 
and it did not come in 1928. Hen 
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y of them joyfully predicted that 
old rule didn’t work. They went 
into the market and tried to load 
ore than ever and then along came 
p-32. 
1 the depressing theories floating 
ind these days perform a very useful 
ose. They are keeping the security 
ets dull and safe. There will be 
ty of danger some time when every- 
“concludes that it was a mistake 
main dull! and safe. 
E. M. Keays 


Wisconsin Co., 
waukee 1, Wis. 


Sales Pattern 


r. Warren W. Leigh’s answers to 
question of why chain stores and 

order houses got a smaller portion 
e tire market in 1946 [BW-—Sep. 
p66] may have some slight basis in 
but he has overlooked a couple of 
er ones: 

) Tires were scarce most of the 
, and with limited output manufac- 
rs doubtless tended to give prefer- 
| deliveries on their nationally ad- 
mised, higher-markup brands. 
7) Because of scarcity, which in- 
ted competition, the price differen- 
between chains and independents 
not as great as prewar. Unless re- 
ining “fair trade” practices inter- 
p, chains will again take the driver’s 
very soon. 

‘hen you want interpretation of 
ness statistics, try a businessman 
er than a professor. 

P. S. Barrows 

Athol Ave., 
land, Calif. 


to suggested Answer 1—while ex- 
rdinary demand made tires scarce 
nuch of 1946, output was hardly 
ited” —reaching about 66-million, 
est in history. All of the companies 
not make private-brand tires; three 
he Big Four even normally make 
a small number. Sears, Roebuck & 
, a leading private-brand merchan- 
T, gets all its tires from six small 
bpanies. 
Jn suggested Answer 2—in most sec- 
s of the country the 1946 price 
erential between chains and inde- 
dents was normal—8% to 10%. 
asionally prewar the differential got 
as much as 20%—in a price war. 
S true there was practically none of 
} last year; chains as a whole held 
I prices firm simply because de- 
d held up and there was no. reason 
rice cutting. 
Yr. Leigh’s horizon is not limited 
he University of Akron campus. The 
ber industry regards him as a keen 
yzer, with a wealth of inside dope 
tire distribution. He is in the unique 
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position of having access to the confi- 
dential sales information of most manu- 
facturers. 


Pharmacists’ Sales 


Sirs: 

Your article on the “Druggists’ 
Plight” [BW —Sep.6’47,p70] was of 
great interest to us. However, a state- 
ment is made in that article which does 
not appear to be in line with the facts. 

You say: “The result has been a sharp 
drop in pharmacists’ Rx sales. . . .” 
Drug Topics has analyzed the prescrip- 
tion business and its findings show that 
the number of prescriptions filled in 
1946 was 336,124,876, compared with 
182,110,292 in 1939, an increase of 
85%. The dollar volume of the 1946 
prescriptions was $418,783,841, com- 
pared with $165,745,320 in 1939, an in- 
crease of 153%. 

It is interesting to note that in 1939 
prescription sales were 10.6% of the 
total drug store sales, whereas in 1946 
prescriptions were 11.7% of the drug 
store sales. 

A. H. Graetz 
Rexall Drug Co., 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Pharmacists, Rx sales, including sales 
by prescription of drugs packaged at the 
factory, have increased. What we 
should have said was that the com- 
pounding of medicines by the retail 
pharmacist is on the decline, because 
so many of the modern drugs are fac- 
tory packaged, even though dispensed 
only by pharmacists. 


Insurance for Atomic Workers 


Sirs: 

Under the heading of “Atom Insur- 
ance” [BW-—Sep.6'47,p19] you state 
that atomic project employees have been 
unable to take out individual life insur- 
ance policies. 

My agency’s representative does a 
large volume of business among employ- 
ees of the various plants at Oak Ridge. 
I can’t recall any instance of the re- 
jection of an applicant from Oak Ridge 
because of his occupation. 

There are several other good compa- 
nies accepting risks there. In fact, a 
sufficient number of life underwriters 
are working in Oak Ridge for a local 
chapter of the National Assn. of Life 
Underwriters to exist there... . 

Starkey Duncan 
General Agent, 
John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


As Mr. Duncan points out, our state- 
ment should not have been quite so 
strong. We should have said that many 
atomic project employees have found 





it difficult to take out life insurance. 


YOUNG 


PRESENTS THE 


“VAD” 


(VERTICAL AIR DISCHARGE) 
The Newest Development in 
Cooling and Condensing Units 


@ Here’s a new cooler and conden- 
ser that is finding high favor for 
Oil Field, Public Utility, REA, and 
similar applications. The ““VAD” is 
built for the BIG jobs, calling for 
extra capacity cooling of water, oil 
and gas, the condensing of steam 
and vapor, or any combination of 
these. It is a development of 
Young’s 20 years experience in the 
heavy-duty heat transfer field and is 
available in sizes capable of dissipat- 
ing from 3,000,000 to 15,000,000 
Btu per hr. Check the VAD features 
below ... write for full details. 


“VAD” FEATURES 
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HEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Gas, gasoline, Diesel engine cooling, radiators @ 
Jacket water coolers ¢ Heat exchangers © Inter- 
coolers ¢ Condensers @ Evaporating coolers * Oil 
coolers ¢ Gas coolers © Atmospheric cooling and 
condensing units © Supercharger intercoolers © 
Aircraft heat transfer equipment. 

HEATING, COOLING, AIR CONDITIONING PRODUCTS 
Convectors © Unit Heaters © Heating, Cooling 
coils © Evaporators @ Air conditioning units. 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO. 
705 MARQUETTE ST., RACINE, WIS., U.S.A. 
Sales and Engineering Offices in All Principal Cities 


























THE TREND 





OUR POSTWAR ECONOMY-BIGGER OR DIFFERENT! 


Last week the Federal Reserve Board announced that 
industrial production bounced back five points in August, 
from an index of 177 to 182. That laid at final rest any 
expectation of a real recession in 1947. 

Time after time this postwar economy has confounded 
the experts who expected it to repeat the pattern of the 
past. Back in 1945, a majority of the forecasters looked 
for an end of the war with Japan quite soon after Germany 
collapsed to plunge us back into something like the 
depression of the thirties. Again last year the forecasters 
of recession moved into ascendancy. Now once more a 
depression is being freely predicted in many quarters. 


e Everyone has been proceeding, in effect, on the theory 
that, while our postwar economy is bigger than it was 
before the war, it is not fundamentally different. We may 
be having a boom, to be sure—so that thesis goes—but it’s 
bound to be followed soon by the inevitable bust. Only 
the bust hasn’t come. Can it be that our postwar 
economy isn’t just bigger, but also different? 

In a multitude of respects, the answer is a resounding 
Ves. 

Certainly, our economy is bigger. Since 1939 our popu- 
lation has grown by over 10-million, or about 8%. Since 
1939 we have added over six-million workers to our labor 
force, increasing it by 12%. Our productivitv has im- 
proved in agriculture and transportation. While it has 
lagged in industry, our productive potential as a whole 
is up possibly another 10%. Altogether, our capacity to 
produce has expanded a fourth. And by putting our 
unemployed to work we have actually boosted our output 
by more than a third. Certainly, our postwar economy is 
bigger. 

But how is it different? That’s the question that 
should be bothering us now. 


¢ Government is a bigger factor, for one thing. ‘Today it 
makes payments aggregating about $53.billion annually. 
While, on the dark side, that involves a far greater bur- 
den of taxation, it also introduces an important and as 
yet little realized element of stability, at least over the 
short run. The reason is that government cuts expendi- 
tures very deliberately. 

Exports and international aid run on a far larger scale. 
Nor, by the looks of the rapidly shaping Marshall Plan, 
is the end of that development in sight. Our net ex- 
port surplus furnishes a powerful upward drive to our 
whole economy, as all of us are beginning to appreciate 
directly now. 

In the private and domestic sectors of our economy, 
which after all constitute the bulk of our production 
and of our market, things are also different. Consumers 
have backed-up savings which, in liquid form alone, 
amount to nearly a year’s personal income for everyone 
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in America. True, they are not perfectly evenly & 
tributed. Obviously only a small proportion of this sy 
will in any one year seek its way into the market f 
goods. But those savings are nonetheless an ever presey 
factor which make their presence felt. 

Aside from the cash individuals have to spend—a 
corporations, too—there are goods they want and neq 
to have. For four years we failed to make any passeng 
cars. Since the end of the war we've failed to maj 
enough even to cancel out retirements of automobil 
let alone to meet accumulated demands. 

Even more important are the needs of housing. \ 
only do we have a wartime backlog of need to work o 
but we also accumulated in the depression years an extr 
ordinary want for new housing. Since the end of th 
war we have still not even begun to build new homes; 
rapidly as the formation of new families or the comple 
dilapidation of old and wornout homes should requir 


e Similar backlogs of demand for capital facilities hag 
been carried over from the war and the depression. Mam 
businesses are finding expanded industrial capacity m 
expectedly inadequate to supply foreseeable market 
Long-range expansion programs are under way in ol 
steel, power, and many other lines. 

These changes have combined to generate a differer 
and more favorable economic climate for introduction 
sweeping technological changes. In the past these hav 
always propelled American production on its long-tem 
upward swing. Who, for example, could have foresee 
even the promise if not vet the performance of a prefabs 
cated housing industry back in the days of evictio 
vacancies, and bankrupt landlords? Who, when restr 
tion by the Triple-A was still American farm_ policy 
would have forecast that shortage today would rule th 
farm front, with a surge of mechanization as an inevitabl 
concomitant? 


© Countless economic relationships, as a result, are di 
ferent today from what they were only a few years agi 
Distributions of income have been altered; patterns ( 
spending have been revised; the structure of productio 
has been rebuilt. Accommodation to these changes s! 
larly creates new demands. Combined they create a pos 
war economy that is both bigger and different. 

Whether the economy is different enough to insure t 
against repetitions of the thirties, no one knows for c@ 
tain. But by now we should have learned it is differes 
enough to assure us that, for some time to come, the fe 
of renewed depression has little relation to reality. B 
casting off that fear and carefully taking stock of th 
changes, we might well learn now to keep our postw 
economy not only bigger but different fromthe: rol 
coaster past. 
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